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NEWS OF 


UCH may be hoped of the Civil Aviation Conference which has 
M just opened at Chicago, but the realisation of all the hopes is 
too much to expect,—unless, indeed, the American Government 
displays disinterestedness and breadth of mind. America is in 
advance of the rest of the world in the field of civil aviation, largely 
because of the scope that exists for air-travel in so vast a national 
area, and so far as the American private companies are concerned 
their undisguised desire is for the maintenance of private rather than 
State ownership of air-lines, and for unrestricted competition both 
between nation and nation and company and company. The British 
plan, which on most grounds is obviously preferable, is for a large 
measure of international regulation, involving equitable participation 
by all countries concerned in the operation of various air-routes, 
allocation to each route of a number of machines commensurate 
with the expected volume of travel, in short for maintaining that 
friendly co-operation between States which has existed between the 
United Nations throughout the war. If the American Government 
is prepared to back this proposal, or something like it, in face of 
the opposition of the American companies, a satisfactory agreement 
embracing the whole world may be reached. But that, on the whole, 
is improbable. There is little doubt that a useful convention can 
be drafted laying down international standards of airworthiness, 
establishing the principle of sovereignty of the air, subject to the 
right of innocent passage, and possibly finding a way to prevent the 
encouragement of unfair competition by concealed subsidies. But 
so far as Europe is concerned something more than this is needed. 
Germany will in all likelihood be allowed no civil aviation at all, 
certainly no international aviation, and arrangements providing for 
flights over, and landings in, so vital an area in Central Europe will 
be essential. If an Allied body is charged with these tasks it may 
well be charged with others more extensive in the same sphere. 


Trouble in China 


The removal of General Stilwell from his command in China 
is disquieting. At his Press conference on Tuesday President Roose- 
velt put the best complexion on the business, suggesting that the 
tension between the American general and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek was simply one of those questions of temperamental in- 
compatibility which arise from time to time and leave no option 
but a dissolution of partnership. There was nothing political about 
the incident, said the President, and it in no way affected relations 
between China and the United States. He added, more surpris- 
ingly, that the influence of the so-called Chinese Communists was 


THE WEEK 


not a factor in the recall. But American correspondents tell an 
entirely different story. We have heard little about conditions in 
China of late ; one reason for that is supplied by the statement by 
an American correspondent in that country that he had had 338 
words cut out of his despatch by the American censor and another 
108 by the Chinese censor, leaving precisely 10 standing. It is 
therefore on journalists who have recently been in China and are 
now out of it that we must depend for impartial news. One of 
them, Mr. Brooks Atkinson, of the New York Times, declares cate- 
gorically that the difference between General Stilwell and Chiang 
Kai-shek derived from the fact that General Stilwell wanted to fight 
the Japanese and the Generalissimo was more concerned about fight- 
ing Chinese Communists. Another correspondent lately in the Far 
East, Mr. Thorburn Wiant, of the Associated Press, says the same 
thing even more emphatically. This is a case in which facts must 
be faced, whatever the facts are. So far it has been expedient to 
treat China as one of the four Great Powers, as indeed she poten- 
tially is, largely as an encouragement to herself ; but the war in 
China has not been going well, and the British and American 
Governments, which are primarily concerned, since Russia is not at 
war with Japan, need to consider the situation very seriously. 


General de Gaulle and the Irregulars 


In deciding that it must be master in its own house, that it must 
be sole controller of the country’s armed forces, the French Govern- 
ment seems to have the support of the mass of French public opinion. 
The Minister of the Interior announced last week that the Milices 
Patriotiques and other armed groups which are not part of the Army 
must be disarmed and deprived of the powers of search, requisition 
and arrest. The Milices Patriotiques, or Gardes Politiques as they 
have recently been called, are not to be confused with the F.F.1, 
now incorporated in the Army; they were organised early in the 
year to assist in the arrest of collaborationists. The Government 
would perhaps have been well advised to consult the National 
Council of Resistance, under whose direction the bands have operated, 
before deciding on their dissolution ; but it was undoubtedly acting 
as any Government was bound to act in insisting that it is the sole 
authority for the exercise of armed power throughout the country. 
Groups of men with arms in their hands who have joined in the 
attack on the enemy in the dangerous period of insurrection are 
likely to feel sore at the sudden suspension of their activities ; they 
have proved themselves patriots. But with the period of insurrection 
over it was obvious to French common sense that they must stand 
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down in favour of the now established Government, which must 
be in sole charge for the maintenance of law and order. General 
de Gaulle’s Government has done well to establish this principle 
firmly at the outset, enabling France to set an example of 
smooth transition from armed liberation to stabilised order. 


The Armistice with Bulgaria 


The armistice terms with Bulgaria which were signed in Moscow 
last Saturday impose on her a complete reversal of the policy which 
she pursued throughout the war. She is to disarm and hand over 
the German forces on her territory, intern Axis nationals, release 
Allied prisoners, hand over German war material and ships to the 
Soviet Command, put her armed forces as required at the disposal of 
the Allies, and withdraw her troops and officials from Greece and 
Yugoslavia. It is also most fitly provided that she shall immediately 
supply food for Greek and Yugoslav territories which she has invaded 
and plundered. The armistice having been signed, it remains to 
insist that its terms are carried out honestly and quickly. This will 
be the task of the Allied Control Commission, on which Britain and 
the United States will be represented. Nothing is more urgent than 
to secure complete withdrawal from Greek and Yugoslav soil 
at the earliest possible moment. The treachery and folly of the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia have been such that we cannot expect the 
Greeks to be satisfied until every Bulgarian soldier, official and 
agent has been bundled out of the country. Their record is such 
that their neighbours will not trust them to fulfil promises except 
under supervision. The armistice terms are not unduly severe. 
They are designed to prevent Bulgaria from doing more harm and 
to undo some of the harm she has done ; but there is nothing in 
them to cripple the life of the people and impede honourable activi- 
ties. The armistice terms, of course, are not peace terms. Bulgarian 
propaganda with a view to the peace will be watched. 


Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin 


This much is clear from Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of 
Commons last Friday, that in his talks with Marshal Stalin he was 
able to get a firm understanding concerning the points on which 
they can agree, and no less in defining the limits of difference on the 
one major point which is still unseitlhed—namely, Poland. It is a 
notable achievement that the heads of the British and Russian 
Governments should be able to declare their policies in regard to 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Hungary in identical 
terms. Yugoslavia might have occasioned differences. It is ceasing 
to do so as between Britain and Russia. In that case and in regard 
to Greece Mr. Churchill urges upon the liberated nations unity 
within, and promises respect for their rights to choose their own 
Governments. The two statesmen at Moscow seem to have gone 
over the whole field to clinch agreement and narrow the sphere of 
disagreement. In regard to Poland, all that can be said is that all 
the great Allies desire the creation of a strong, free, independent, 
sovereign Poland. Beyond that everything is unsatisfactory, and it 
is disturbing to see the Prime Minister accepting so sompletely the 
Russian view, which is based solely on Russia’s unilateral desires and 
is conveyed to Poland in what is virtually an ultimatum. The so- 
called Lublin Committee of National Liberation is a puppet affair, 
serving Russian ends, and the attempt, with which Mr. Churchill 
apparently identifies himself, to prevail on Poland to annex German 
territory as far west as the Oder is to lay up for the Poles an 
undying feud with Germany, making them depend on Russian 
protection. If Russia insists on all this we may be able to do 
nothing, but at least we can refrain frem publicly approving. 


Saving and Squandering 


The declaration, apparently unanimous, by a sub-committee of 
the Footbali Association Council that “football pools are not in 
the best interest of the nation and should be prohibited ” is extremely 
welcome. That the pools are not in the best interest of the nation is 
almost a truism. They are in the interest of no one except the 
commercial firms who promote them; and the money such firms 
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can afford to spend on advertising shows how lucrative an affair the 
pools must be. Nothing can be better than that a recommendation 
for their abolition should come from the body controlling the game 
which forms the subject of this organised gamble. “ Football,” says 
the-report, “is being used to benefit private individuals, which js 
directly contrary to the principle established by the governors of 
the game.” Whether football pools rank legally as gambling is not 
the essential question ; actually it has been ruled that they are not 
illegal. But the thing should be viewed in a larger setting than that. 
During the war individual saving, for the benefit of both the State 
and the individual, has been developed on a scale and with a success 
never before conceived of. Its effect is to inculcate habits of 
prudence and wise thrift, which, if they are sustained, will go far 
to carry the nation safely through the stringent days before it. To 
all this the football pools, in which the only deciding factor is pure 
chance (it is idle to argue that knowledge of form counts for any- 
thing in predicting 34 results on one list), run directly counter, 
Certain firms Who take a commission on the business in effect incite 
the citizens of this country to squander their money—in as futile 
and purposeless a way as could be imagined, instead of saving it, 
To prevent that by legislation is at least as reasonable and legitimate 
as preventing free access to barbituric drugs. It would particularly 
befit a coalition Government to put so useful a piece of business 
through. 


Bomb-damaged Houses 


Seldom has the Government had to face such a chorus of adverse 
criticism as was poured upon it from all quarters of the House of 
Commons last Friday in regard to the repairing of bombed houses 
in the London area. It was the voice of discontent arising from 
hundreds of thousands of persons whose homes have been destroyed 
or damaged by flying bombs, and who are threatened with suffering, 
in some districts acute, if their houses are not repaired before the 
full cold of winter comes. It was complained that time was wasted 
by the division of authority between three Ministries, that the disposal 
of labour was inadequately organised, that materials were not avail- 
able where most needed, that alternative accommodation was not 
provided as it should be—in a word, thai there was a lack of drive 
and direction. Ministers were able to show that a great deal has 
been done during the last month or two, and that a great labour 
force has been concentrated in London. The main fault appears to 
lie in the fact that intensive work on repairs, the necessity of which 
should have been obvious at least four months ago, did not get 
going fully until there was an outcry; even now it is clear 
that the organisation needs improving. It has become evident 
that of the 800,000 houses which have been damaged we cannot 
expect that more than about half will have been put into a 
reasonable state of comfort before Christmas. That being so, equal 
urgency must be given to the duty of finding temporary accom- 
modation for the suffering population, 


The Bible in Churches 


The appearance of the Amended Lectionary for Sundays and 
certain Holy Days, drawn up by a committee presided over by 
the Bishop of Winchester, is extremely welcome. The revised 
lectionary of 1922 was a considerable improvement on its pre- 
decessor, but it had various drawbacks. Many Old Testament pas- 
sages whose meaning has baffled scholars owing to the corruptions 
of the criginal text were included, and many lessons were much 
too long—notably the 75 verses set for Palm Sunday. The new 
lectionary consists of two separate tables of lessons; they can be 
used as alternatives, but the intention is that they shall be read 
in ,successive years, so that in two years a congregation will hear 
at morning and evening prayer a selection, in carefully chosen 
sequence, of the most impressive and representative passages of 
the Old and New Testaments—and, it may be added, the Apo- 
crypha, for the committee has drawn fairly largely on the literary 
riches of books’ like Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom and Esdras. It is 
to be hoped that in both Provinces the new lectionary will be 
extensively used, even if only experimentally. 
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‘*QODOUR OF DISSOLUTION ”’ 


N moving a prolongation of the life of the present Parliament 
for another year Mr. Churchill explained the problem which 
the political parties will have to face and stated what his own 
action will be in various contingencies. He was cool, candid, 
unemotional, though it was evident that the existence of the 
Government which has worked under him for four and a half 
historic years was in question, and that the parties would have to 
make a choice which he will not seek to influence so far as the 
period after the war with Germany is concerned. So far as the 
last lap in that war is concerned he was emphatic—it would be a 
wrongful act to break up the present Government until we know 
where we are with Hitler’s Germany. On that there is happily 
almost universal. agreement. All the Cabinet and all the parties 
are determined to preserve the party truce till Germany has been 
brought to her knees. The question to be faced is what will happen 
after, in the period when it will still remain to grapple with Japan 
—a period which, in Mr. Churchill’s opinion, may last eighteen 
months—and when all the problems of the United Nations and 
the building up of a peace settlement will have to be handled. 

Mr. Churchill stated the facts so far as they will be governed 
by his action as the adviser of the Crown. First, he thinks it right 
that there should be a dissolution of Parliament after the termina- 
tion of hostilities with Germany. Secondly, after the King has given 
his consent, he would favour an interval of two or three months, 
not only because it would be unseemly to turn from rejoicing to 
electioneering, but to ensure that everyone, especially the Service- 
men, have a fair chance to use their votes. Thirdly, he draws 
attention to the prevailing view that a coupon election would not 
be a fair way of testing opinion in the country. That the various 
parties at their forthcoming conferences may express a desire 
to return to the party system he speaks of as “a possibility which 
cannot be excluded”—this perhaps being a characteristic 
Churchillian understatement. He leaves us, however, in no doubt 
that he personally would regret the break-up of a Government 
which he justly claims has waged war with unsurpassed success 
and in the last two years has carried through a programme of social 
reform which under other circumstances might have occupied the 
whole life of a Parliament. 

It is now clear enough from the attitudé of both Liberals and 
Labour men that an election in which the parties, acting inde- 
pendently, support candidates of their own choice and persuasion is 
inevitable. Neither party could consent to the return of a House of 
Commons in which the present under-representation was perpetu- 
ated, or could abandon the chance of securing the return of a Parlia- 
ment in which it might have the preponderance. There must 
therefore be an election fought on party lines. But this will be no 
ordinary General Election. We are faced with a set of facts for 
which there is no precedent, and which cannot be adequately met 
by simply observing a traditional procedure which has grown out 
of different circumstances. The Labour and Liberal Parties will 
not be the parties that have been in opposition, attacking the record 
of the Government that has been in power, They have shared in 
that Government and approved and helped to make its policy. 
Moreover, they cannot ignore the fact that with the continuation 
of the war with Japan the next Government will be faced with 
many of the same responsibilities as those which called for national 
unity in 1940, and that the same leader whom they so readily 
supported then is likely to be called upon to act on behalf of this 
country in framing the conditions of world peace and security. 
Is it the case that an appeal to the country to return Members of 
this or that party allegiance is inconsistent with a continuation 
of the Coalition? 


An example afforded by Sweden has shown that at least in one 
democratic country it was rot. It might well be urged that an 
unprecedented situation requires unprecedented measures ; that 
while there is a large field of common policy which is likely te 
engage most of the time of the next House of Commons, there 
is also a large field of debateable policy which is the sphere of 
party politics, and that with this before them the parties could well 
put up their respective candidates in the constituencies and fight 
for their return to the House of Commons. An election held with 
a Coalition Government still in being would not be an impossibility 
if it were based on the understanding that has prevailed through- 
out—an understanding that in respect of certain matters Ministers 
and Members agree to differ. Such a solution would avoid the 
absurdity of an artificial break between Ministers who have been 
in perfect accord, and a sudden onslaught on a party whose leader 
has been the admired and universally supported leader of all alike ; 
it should not be difficult to arrange that there should be no official 
party opposition to Ministers of War Cabinet rank. 

That would at least have been one solution. But the Prime 
Minister, who has doubtless discussed the matter fully with his 
colleagues, has decided against it. He considers it necessary that 
the announcement of the dissolution of Parliament should mark 
the close of the present Administration. It would, therefore, fall 
to him to form another Administration, and it goes without saying 
that in the nature of things its members would be chosen from the 
Conservative Party. In the interim period, therefore, before and 
during the election, the Government would be a Conservative one, 
headed, of course, by Mr. Churchill as leader of the Conservative 
Party. This arrangement would impose on the Liberals and 
Labour men certain disadvantages, no doubt foreseen by them 
when they took their decision. It would tend to confer upon the 
Conservatives the prestige of being the only party supporting the 
man who has effectively championed the cause of the whole nation 
through the most critical period in its history, In attacking Con- 
servatives in the constituencies the self-constituted Opposition 
would be in the position of opposing or appearing to oppose Mr. 
Churchill at a time when the war with Japan is still not won, 
and when the United Nations will be calling for him as Britain’s 
representative at the Peace conferences. Under such circumstances 
it may safely be prophesied that an overwhelming vote would go, 
not to the Conservatives as such, but to Mr. Churchill, and that 
under his aegis the Conservatives would return with another over- 
whelming majority to Westminster. The serious consequence of 
such an issue might be that it would be left to one party, the 
Conservative, not merely to influence the making of peace, but 
to determine the whole course of reconstruction in the vital years 
following the war. 

There is danger that some at least of these grave consequences 
will result from the adoption of the second solution rather than the 
first. But if this must be, if it is the decision of the Cabinet that 
there cannot be a party election without a break in the Coalition, 
then the Labour and Liberal Parties, in their own and the nation’s 
interest, will do well to accept the wise advice of Mr. Churchill, 
who, we may be quite sure, is not seeking any advantage for any 
particular party, and would probably be happier as head of another 
coalition than as a purely party leader. He suggests that the parties 
should look at one another with a sense of impending division 
rather than distrust. The country is in no mood for a dog-fight. 
Candidates will be well advised to concentrate on policy rather 
than personalities, and to approach their political opponents in 
the spirit of men who have recently been friends and do not exclude 
friendship in the future. Mr. Churchill himself hinted at post- 
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election possibilities when he said that once the battle had been 
fought, and the curtain had been raised, we could see what actors 
were left on the scene, and how they appeared to be related to one 
another. It is easy to see the significance of that remark. It is 
surely in Mr. Churchill’s mind, as it will be in the minds of all the 
country, that even if the coalition is broken in the period of 
“ caretaking "—to use Mr. Greenwood’s phrase—another coalition 
after this election will be as desirable and necessary in the interests 
of the country as before. The crisis in the nation’s history will 
not be over with the defeat of Germany. Events equally momentous 
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for this country and the world lie ahead. What we have won 
through unity should be consolidated in unity, and we shall meet 
the challenge that lies ahead with greater strength and confidence 
if we can face it as a united nation. No party has any quarrel with 
Mr. Churchill. None has any exclusive claim on him. In the 
coming election the body and soul of Mr. Churchill should be 
above the battle. If it must needs be that the coalition is to be 
interrupted for a brief period, it would be well to acknowledge 
frankly that we shall need another coalition, under the same leader- 
ship, to complete the task that is not yet finished. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is little I would presume to add here to the Bishop of 
Southwell’s impressive tribute to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury on another page. Much has been written in the Press 
about Dr. Temple’s social zeal and his concern for education, 


expressed largely through the W.E.A. (he had, after all, 
been headmaster of Repton), and all that is entirely just. 
But by itself it might suggest the picture of a semi-political 
Archbishop, which Dr. Temple never was or came _ near 


being. He was primarily and essentially a great spiritual force, 
and those would misunderstand him gravely who doubted that. 
The whole of his outward life was a direct and faithful expression 
of his inward life. He never believed that any man could be saved 
, by works alone. The Bishop of London, I think, put it as well as it 
could be put, whea in his address to the London Diocesan Con- 
ference on Monday he referred to “the urgency with which he 
related the eternal truths of the Gospel to the ‘here and now’ of 
social and personal life, of national and world problems and the life 
of the Church.” 
* + * 

Dr. Temple is literally irreplaceabie, in the sense that no one can 
be appointed to St. Augustine’s chair of whom it can reasonably 
be expected, at first at any rate, that he would be comparable to its 
late occupant. The question of possible successors was can- 
vassed with almost indecent haste by some of the daily papers, 
and among their candidates were included some to whom there 
were obvious and almost fatal objections. Curiously, no one, 
so far as I have observed in my limited survey of the Press, men- 
tioned the man who immediately occurred to me as least removed 
from Dr. Temple’s stature, Dr. Mervyn Haigh, now Bishop of Win- 
chester and till 1942 Bishop of Coventry. What is in favour of 
Dr. Haigh is his personality, his age, which is 57, and the fact that 
he was for four years Resident Chaplain and Private Secretary to 
Archbishop Davidson, and for another three to Archbishop Lang. 
What may have to be put on the other side of the balance-sheet is 
his health—but it would be all to the good if arrangements were 
made whereby the new Archbishop, whoever he may be, were 


required to serve tables much less than Archbishops have had to do . 


in the recent past. In recommending a name to the King the Prime 
Minister has an immense responsibility on him. It may be assumed 
that he will take early counsel, if he has not already done so, 
of Archbishop Lord Lang, who was 80 on Tuesday, when he 
preached at Dr. Temple’s funeral. 

* * * « 


I was a little surprised to hear the Prime Minister (in the course 
of his statement on the Moscow discussions) reported by the B.B.C. 
news service as saying that he hoped a conference between himself, 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin would take place in the 
near future, for that involved a public assumption by Mr. Churchill 
that Mr. Roosevelt would be re-elected. Actually the Prime Minister 
did not refer to either Mr. Roosevelt or Marshal Stalin by name ; 
he was careful to observe the proprieties by speaking of a confer- 
ence between “the three heads of State.” It is quite true that 
even if Mr. Roosevelt is defeated on Tuesday, which seems unlikely, 
he will still remain President till January 20th, but in such an event 
it would be of the first importance to get in touch with Mr. Dewey 


as soon as possible. The sensible thing wou'd seem to be for both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey to attend any coming conference, a 
departure which war exigencies would fully justify. But the con- 
tingency, as I say, seems unlikely to arise. 

* * * *x 


Dr. Egbert Morland is leaving The Lancet. He joined its staff 
towards the close of the last war, and succeeded to the editorial 
chair on Sprigge’s retirement in 1937. It would be hard to think 
of a greater contrast. Sprigge was debonair, almost dapper, as 
much at home in literary circles as in medical ones. As -an editor 
he sometimes seemed to his juniors to be playing for safety ; when 
they sought to remind him that it was the duty of a leader to lead, 
he would counter with the remark that the word meant nothing 
more than that there was lead between the type in which it was set. 
Morland’s appearance of otherworldliness was, and happily still is, 
utterly deceptive—as many have found to their surprise. In the 
past eight years he has not only steered The Lancet on a course 
of vigorous medical reform close to that which it followed in the 
days of its rebellious founder, Thomas Wakley ; he has also helped 
forward the medical profession in the dark days of peace and war 
towards the shaping of a better future. When The Lancet evacuated 
to Aylesbury some feared it might rusticate. Instead, both paper 
and editor took on a new lease of life. Now that its country sojourn 
is over Morland has chosen to remain behind. But there are many 
doctors, young and old, who will seek out his wise counsel in a 


quiet Aylesbury garden. 
* * * * 


The B.B.C. (through no fault of its own) sent an odd mis-statement 
over the air on Sunday evening. The community singing of hymns, 
at 10 o'clock in the Forces’ programme, is something that I, at any 
rate, enjoy listening to. But last Sunday that fine hymn “ City of 
God, how broad and far” was introduced with the explanation that 
it was by the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, known best to some through 
his dictionary, by others as a great talker. The hymn unfortunately 
is (as the undergraduate wrote of the so-called second Isaiah) by 
another gentleman of the same name. The other gentleman was, I 
believe, an American, and his date was 1822-1882. Johnson the 
Great wrote some impressive preyers, but not, I think, any 
hymns. 

* * * * 

Not everyone has yet read Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social 
History, for the good reason that not everyone by a very long 
way can get hold of a copy. For the benefit of those who have not 
read it, I offer a literary problem based on a sentence in it. The 
sentence refers to a certain work, of which the Master of Trinity 
writes: “It is the best record of a nation’s past that any civilisation 
has produced.” That is putting it high, and not many people, I 
fancy, would divine what the work is. I might add, to limit the 
field of surmise, that it is in English, and it is not Gibbon. What 
it actually is I will disclose next week. 

* a * * 

Re-reading Pilgrim’s Progress during last week-end, I came on 4 
phrase which will certainly recur to my mind on the relatively rare 
occasions when I listen to the Brains Trust: “Mr. Talkative, the 
son of one Say-well ; he dwelt in Prating Row.” JANUS. 
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STANDARDS OF VICTORY 


By STRATEGICUS 


N raising the question of the date of the end of the war with 

Germany Mr. Churchill inevitably provides a commentary on 
the meaning of the word Victory. No one can doubt, and history 
will emphasise, that the Allies have already won a significant victory 
in the west. It was in its way so clear-cut and decisive that it 
appeared to represent the Germans as amateurs, instead of the 
proudest and hardest-trained professional army in the world. In 
most wars it would have marked the end; and this, as much as 
anything, has underlined the fact that purely military standards are 
in abeyance in the present war. It is as noticeable in the east as in 
the west, in the west as in the east. The war has not ended ; and 
no one can with any certainty say when it will have. The recent 
film showing the terrifying results of one of the Allied air-raids 
must be sufficient evidence of that conclusion. For it is not only 
one German city which has suffered in that way, and not on‘y once 
that the same city has wilted under such a visitation. If anything 
were needed to prove the grip of the Nazi clique on the German 
people there it is. It cannot be maintained that there may not still 
bz a breaking-point, that the immediate terror may not reach such 
a pitch that the remote threats will fail to operate. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to imagine what single or cumulative pressure will bring 
about a collapse. 

The recent record of German fighting adds a further proof that 
the end is not yet. Hitler is now claiming that in the campaign 
in East Prussia up to date the Germans have been victorious, and 
it may be admitted that some kind of uneasy stability has been 
achieved in that province. If this were more than a temporary 
phase it would be indeed significant. Even before the invasion in 
the west, it was evident that a stabilised eastern front is the essential 
foundation of a western strategy ; and at the end of July, surprisingly 
enough, the Germans contrived to create a stabilised front over the 
main battle-area in the east. It was surprising, in spite of the fact 
that it would have been almost a miracle if the Russians had not 
been compelled to pause to get their second wind. Supply and 
maintenance may be frowned down for some time, but, in the end, 
they take control of the situation. There is but one exception to 
that rule. If the enemy is broken beyond repair a military decision 
may be obtained and all is over. Even in 1918 the Allies were 
coming to the end of their power to give battle when it became 
evident that the Germans had no longer any mind to fight. In 
July this year the Russians had exhausted the lease of life provided 
by efficient supply, and the Germans were determined to fight back. 
They did not brake down the Russian war-machine completely ; and 
even now, if we could admit Hitler’s claim to have won the East 
Prussian campaign, we should be bound to look further afield and 
note the retreating columns in Greece and in the Hungarian plain. 
It is not a stabilised line in East Prussia and across the Vistula front 
in Poland that is required, but a stabilised front over the whole of 
their frontier buffer territory. 


Moreover, it is obvious that, even if the enemy could create a 
defensive on all his frontiers, that would not be enough to satisfy 
his claims. At most it might induce the Allies to grant him better 
terms ; and even to think that is to ignore the immense forces 
arrayed against him and the complete determination to crush him. 
His hopes are founded on the chance of producing a sufficient quan- 
tity of rockets or some more formidable weapon, if only enough time 
is given. 

When this is considered, the question of the western front once 
more springs to the mind. A captured Order of the Day suggests 
that once Antwerp is in full. use by the Allies they may have the 
chance of dealing a death-blow to the Germans before winter is 
over ; and no doubt that is the hope of the Allied command. Nothing 
that has been said or written about the difficulties of supply and 
maintenance in the west has done more than skim the subject. 


In some ways the problem’seems almost insuperable. It inevitably 
involves the wreckage carried out by the Royal Air Force, the 
sabotage by the French Forces of the Interior, the removal and 
destruction of engines and rolling-stock, as well as the denial of 
ports. But, faced with such a list of difficulties and the admitted 
superiority of sea transport, would it not have seemed completely 
essential to have captured and brought into use the great port of 
Antwerp? Yet it is the fact that it has taken us two months to 
come within sight of that development. It cannot even now be said 
that the port will be in full use within a week or two. It should’ be ; 
and it probably will be. But before the ships can enter the port 
safely and regularly the Dutch islands will need to be cleared ; and 
it will be necessary to liberate the west of Holland. 

How long that will take depends itself on how far the supply-lines 
are functioning without friction. Given any chance, the Germans 
can be trusted to hold out under compulsion by Himmler. This 
can be seen from the fact that even at this point Model has been 
delivering a heavy and skilful counter-attack on the east side of 
the Nijmegen salient. He has pressed to within 15 miles of Eind- 
hoven ; and although he has no chance of doing any vital damage, 
and has been unable to divert the Allies from the clearance of the 
south-west of Holland, he has given us a pertinent measure of the 
present defeat of Germany. The enemy has contrived to effect 
a recovery from the chaos and debility of those days in August 
when, clearly, it was the Allies’ difficulties far more than any virtue 
on his part that saved him from the final disaster. Similarly, it must 
be evident that he has suffered losses in effecting a temporary check 
in East Prussia which rub almost all of the gilt off the gingerbread. 
The Russians have certainly sustained heavy losses, too ; but at least 
it is certain that they can bear them, and the Germans are loud in 
their admissions that they cannot. The commentator who insisted 
that “a stable front or nothing ” summed up the situation in the east 
justified his contention by insisting that Germany has not the reserves 
for “mobile warfare.” With Guderian despatched to the eastern 
front and Dittmar describing the outlook in graver words than 
have been used about that front for nearly a year, we can see that, 
at the very best, the Germans have won only a very heavily mortgaged 
victory. The “second wave,” as Moscow describes it, will shortly 
be ready ; and renewed slaughter will make the position substan- 
tially worse. 

Far away in the south-western Pacific we have another of these 
victories that need interpretation. In a sense the preparatory stages 
of the great naval clash are of greater interest and assurance than 
the confused naval battles, which even now cannot be accurately 
assessed. It has been a remarkable experience to watch the American 
campaign develop over waters in which the great difficulty is sheer 
distance. Before the Americans invaded Leyte they had skilfully 
and daringly created an arc of bases about the Philippines. They 
had taken Morotai, which might be conceived as a flank guard against 
interference from the Dutch East Indies ; they had secured a number 
of bases in the Peleu islands; they had taken Guam and Tinian. 
It is astonishing that the Japanese did not realise, until the process 
was complete, that this group of mutually-supporting bases was tanta- 
mount to lines of investment. The design was, of course, concealed 
by raids over the immense area from the Kuriles to Borneo ; and the 
British ships co-operated from the Indian Ocean by raids upon 
Sumatra and the Nicobars. 

These operations were an admirable example of the use of initiative, 
in that they compelled the Japanese at length to give battle. The 
strategic results of that battle cannot be small. If the Japanese 
losses are as great as have been reported they should be fatal, 
because, in the end, Japan is simply a great Sea Power with a strong 
army, and the foundations of her defeat must, therefore, be laid on 
the sea. In Burma, fighting under almost incredible hardships, 
the Allies, mainly British and Imperial troops, have brought a con- 
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fused campaign to a brilliantly successful issue. The casualties in- 
flicted upon the Japanese must have a deterrent effect ; and, when 
the moment is ripe, the large-scale recoil will be initiated. It is 
only in China that the situation still looks dark; for, there, the 
Japanese are even now moving against the air-bases which 
form so valuable a foundation for the many-sided attack that will 
be necessary. 

What part in this campaign the recent naval victories will play 
remains for the future to disclose. Leyte will be cleared in due 
time. Samar, the adjacent island, seems to be already in the hands 
of the Allies ; and the capture of a base in the heart of the Japanese 
drawn-out empire must face the enemy with dangers that seemed 
fated to mature only in the distant future. But the Allied victory 
has still to be won. The Japanese still appear to requ-re killing 
before they release their grasp; and the campaign must be long 
and bitter. But it will be a concerted campaign which will move 
in from the west as well as from the east. Mountbatten’s forces 
will undertake the former, and MacArthur the latter. It will be a 
joint and several undertaking ; and the same is true of the cam- 
paign in Europe. It may be some time before the relative victories 
give place to the absolute success which will end the war ; and this 
consummation is not to be looked for from any one stroke, though 
at the end some one stroke will reap the advantage of a number of 
blows, of the cumulative pressure from many sides over many years, 
Much more than seems evident will depend upon the use of Antwerp. 


ROOSEVELT OR DEWEY? 


MERICAN election campaigns adhere to a ceremonial pattern 
as inflexible and unchanging as the rulés that govern the games 
of childhood, and the figures have been faithfully followed while 
American manhood engages in more sanguine campaigns around the 
world. Even the outcome of the current contest seems likely to abide 
by tradition ; America has never changed an Administration while in 


a state of war. 

Always at the beginning of the campaign the Press pundits are 
astonished that the populace goes calmly about its workaday busi- 
ness, exhibiting none of the on-stage excitement of the professionals 
and disdaining the two-month political fiesta the parties offer them ; 
then the pundits write in dismay of public apathy and predict solemn 
things for the future of the democratic system. Only eight weeks 
ago they were writing thus of the campaign of 1944, and sounding 
the warning that a minority of the qualified electorate was about to 
pick the President who would preside over the Government in the 
fateful years ahead. They wrote the same lines four years and eight 
years ago, and they were wrong then and they were wrong now— 
as their hurried revision upward of the anticipated total ballot of 
next Tuesday now discloses. The truth is never that the voters 
are seized by apathy in the opening stages of a Presidential cam- 
paign ; it is that the politicians and the political writers get excited 
too early while the great mass of voters keeps to the objective view 
that no point lies in getting worked up in September about an elec- 
tion to be held in November. The voters will attend the polling 
places on Tuesday in as great numbers as war conditions permit 
and the importance of the contest warrants. They always do and 
the professionals always forget. 

The apparition of apathy is only the first of the steps of the game. 
Next there is always the fallacy, assiduously propagated in editorial 
cubbyholes, that the people are torn and their votes pendant on 
some matter of high policy which in those places instantly becomes 
the “issue” of the campaign. Seldom are more than a handful of 
the millions of sovereign voters concerned with, or even cognisant 
of, these high-minded matters; a case in point was the fiercely 
contested 1928 election, in which the editorial issue appeared to be 
the fundamental conflict between the States’ rights and centralised 
government, but the people who determined the election voted for 
Hoover because jobs were plentiful, or because his opponent was a 
Roman Catholic, or because of Prohibition, or because the Demo- 
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cratic nominee bore the marks of the big city political machine, 
Those who voted against Hoover did so because of the contrary of 
these reasons. Similarly, in the current campaign the “ experts” 
are at grips over the precise degree of authority Mr. Roosevelt or 
Governor Dewey would give to an American delegate to a projected 
World Security Council. That is a question likely to sway no more 
voters among the millions in America than the number who could 
get in a polling booth at the same time. A measuring-rod is at 
hand: all the newspapers in America have by now taken sides in 
the election, and one only among the thousands of dailies has 
switched its allegiance from four years ago because of distinctions 
between Roosevelt and Dewey on international policy. That pro- 
portion may be expected among the voters, who will decide, as 
usual, on the basis of much more personal things—for Roosevelt 
because of the 40-hour week, or against him because of govern- 
mental interference in business ; against him because of disgruntle- 
ment with a local rationing board, or for him because of approba- 
tion of the fairness and absence of corruption in the Selective Service 
Boards which called up the men for the Services. 

Unfailingly, the candidate must assume in his public utterances 

that his election is assured. Always his promises are phrased 
“when I am elected,” never “if I am elected.” Governor Dewey 
has burnished this ritual by a third person reference to himself 
before campaign audiences as “ your next President.” It is in com- 
plete obedience to a political maxim of questionable worth that 
the American voter is of such faint heart he will lose all interest and 
stay away from the polls unless assured daily that the candidate of 
his affection is the Man of Destiny, that he has a curious concept of 
the value of the ballot in which his only concern is to be on the 
winning side. Before such monumental rubbish great men bow in 
awe ; the unwritten rules require it. In compliance, jubilant state. 
ments will issue from the rival camps next Monday night proclaim- 
ing the forthcoming victory and—in conformity with another bit of 
prescribed rote—seeking to tidy up some of the dirtier things said 
and done in the preceding weeks. These are as fixed as the solemn 
assurances with which each campaign begins, the assurances that 
under no conceivable circumstance will the campaigner descend to 
personal abuse of his opponent. That assurance usually goes into 
the discard at about the second week of active canvassing. Here 
falls another step of the electoral minuet ; the candidate who is the 
incumbent of the office being fought over must pretend to be un- 
aware of the existence of an opponent and must never, never 
mention him by name. There is only a partial restriction in this 
respect on the opposing candidate, who need limit his terminology 
for his rival only to meet the language requirements of the postal 
laws. 
Among any hundred American voters in sections where elections 
are not made a foregone conclusion by geographical and historical 
prejudice about forty are likely to be muldoons, those who blindly 
and unwaveringly vote for one or the other of the major parties 
because their fathers voted for those parties. They are beyond 
swaying and are the backbone of the political organisation, attending 
rallies, parading and lending the necessary enthusiasm when the 
candidates appear. Another forty are almost certainly among the 
numerous class of semi-independents who are inclined to vote for 
the same party at each election, but can be driven to vote against 
a candidate of that party by a grievance that may range from a snub 
from a bureaucrat to an outrageous departure from decency, such as 
was represented in one election by a campaign speaker who declared 
the opposition Presidential nominee to be the candidate of “ Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion.” There remain some twenty voters who 
may do anything—wait until the last moment to weigh the rival 
pronouncements on matters of import, or, as happens in every elec- 
tion, express disgust by going to the polls and leaving the ballot 
blank. In a normal election the last twenty can deliver the binding 
judgement. 

It is on the twenty that another movement in the campaign 
ceremonial is based. That is the stage at which the experts start 
talking of “trends” and of close elections. No evidence has ever 
been adduced to disclose the late rise of a “trend” in American 
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election campaigns, and in the absence of evidence they can be 
dismissed as fictional. An overwhelming majority of voters have 
been decided for weeks on the vote they will cast, and nothing short 
of a catastrophic howler in one camp or the other could induce many 
of those to give it any further thought. There is evidence on the 
subject of “close” clections—they almost never occur. Four years 
ago the tremendously popular and equally able Wendell Willkie 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent, and on election eve the polls and 
the prophets pointed to a narrow outcome. Mr. Roosevelt got 449 
of the votes in the Electoral College. Mr. Willkie got 82. 

Even the honestly conducted straw polls have trouble foretelling 
the outcome of national elections (a highly respected weekly maga- 
zine went out of business eight years ago when its poll-takers were 
deceived on the sweeping and inescapable re-election of Mr. Roose- 
veit), and the pundits writing from Washington on the basis of 
what the politicians report from their constituencies are hardly ever 
right. The fact seems to be that America is divided between those 
who are for Roosevelt and those who are against Roosevelt. In 1940 
the opposition put up an attractive candidate and organised a model 
campaign to br:ng out every anti-Roosevelt vote that the country 
could produce. Mr. Rocsevelt emerged from the balloting with a 
popular majority of 5,000,000. In 1944 the opposition has put up a 
candidate who from across the Atlantic seems certainly no more 
attractive than Mr. Willkie. ‘The problem posed for next Tuesday 
seems, then, to turn on a single question: Are there more anti- 
Roosevelt voters now than then? It would seem unlikely. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE 


By THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL (The Rt. Rev. F. R. Barry) 


EARLY all has been said that words can say in honour, in 

gratitude and in affection about William, by Divine Providence 
(if ever a man was) Primate of all England. What his loss means 
to the Church at such a time is beyond calculation. Not to the 
Church of England alone, but to all the religious forces in this 
country. Not to them alone, but to the whole nation; not to the 
nation alone, but to the world. Indeed, there is but one standard 
of comparison. If in the critical stages of the war we had been 
deprived of Mr. Churchill, the two events would have been com- 
mensurable. William Temple was, on any showing, not only one 
of the greatest Archbishops and religious leaders England has 
ever known. He was certainly one of the greatest Englishmen and 
one of the dominant figures of our time. This was a mian. His 
masculine strength of mind, the versatility of his endowments, his 
courage and independence of judgement were organised from a 
centre of personal force to create such a calm and equanimity, such 
an impression of powers in reserve, as made him a heaven-sent 
leader of his fellows. “A man shall be as an hiding-place from 
the wind and a covert from the tempest, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” The onlooker does not always realise at 
what a price and with what rigid discipline such poise is achieved 
and such power is exercised. 

But never was anyone less like a super-man. His simplicity, his 
gift for friendship, the pervasive infection of his happiness, and, not 
the least, his vast reverberating laughter, earned for him not only 
respect, but love, among all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
When before has anything like this happened? The news of his 
sudden and unexpected passing left not only bishops and clergy 
and church-people feeling numbed and paralysed. The ordinary 
non-churchgoing citizen felt that something on which he had come 
to rely had been removed from the background of his life. No 
Archbishop since the Reformation, not even Dr. Randall Davidson, 
held such a place in popular esteem as Temple had won in thirty- 
three months of office. When before this has it ever happened that 
the President of the United States should cable condolences to the 
British Sovereign on the death of an anglican ecclesiastic? This 
fact alone is some measure of his stature and of his commanding 
position as the leading spokesman of world-Christianity. He was 
beginning to exert an influence which might have been unparalleled 
in Christendom. 
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When he was nominated by the Crown, it was in fact by popular 
acclamation. Not only the Church, but the country as a whole, in- 
stinctively knew that this was the man they needed. The tem- 
perature rose at the time of his appointment. I made bold to write 
myself in these columns: “During his reign the national Church 
will be re-established in the confidence and loyalty of our people. For 
he will remember what ecclesiastics have recently been in danger 
of forgetting—that behind the clergy and the institution is the great 
mass of God-fearing Englishmen who are now, for one or another 
reason, un-Churched. Perhaps the real test of his Primacy will 
be the power of its outward-moving sympathy.” That was the 
test, and the people recognised it. In the less thaf three years that 
he has been given to us, the prediction has been startlingly fulfilled. 
He roused new hopes in the minds of tens of thousands. He had 
put Christianity “on the map,” they said. He awakened in count- 
less men and women hithertc estranged from religion the convic- 
tion that Christianity does matter, that it is one of the forces that 
count. He showed the man-in-the-street that the Church does care 
for him, and has something arresting to say to him. Had he lived, 
the people would have rallied round him as perhaps round no other 
man—certainly no other leader of the Churches. He could have put 
himself at their head and given the world supreme Christian leader- 
ship. ° 

To reflect on all this makes his going from us harder to bear 
and harder to understand. He was the one man who, in human 
judgement, was indispensable to the Christian cause at the most 
crucial moment in its history. But he has liberated a new spirit ; 
he has opened doors of new possibility and set a new standard for 
religious ministry. He had already fashioned a new conception of 
what an Archbishop of Canterbury can be. May it be that a 
double portion of his spirit may be found to rest on his successor. 

But where is the man? If we take a broad view, there can be 
no decision more important and no more onerous responsibility than 
the nomination of the next Primate. Where is the man? Nobcdy 
can “follow” Temple. He was unique. There is nobody in the 
same class. There are perhaps three or four men who come within 
measurable distance of some of the qualifications most needed. There 
may be half-a-dozen who would be competent to support the cffic’al 
duties of the Primacy. But today and tomorrow this is not enough. 
As a head of a world-wide institution the Archbishop must have 
the confidence of the Church ; he must be a bigger man than the 
other bishops ; yet he must not be clerically minded, for he is the 
Christian spokesman of England. He must hold the trust and 
affection of .the people and command the attention of the whole 
nation. What we need today is a man on fire, a prophetic voice 
which can speak the great language, one whose stgength, wisdom 
and ability (and all these gifts he must have) are fused in the magne- 
tism of the inspired leader. May that man be found who has 
caught Elijah’s mantle! 

But there is a warning, and we must not neglect it. Apart from 
his share in the high affairs of State, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has to carry a crushing burden of administration and of sheer 
relentless routine work of which the public has simply no idea. He 
has nothing like an adequate secretariat and is asked to do the work 
of a Prime Minister with the apparatus of a headmaster. At the 
time of Dr. Temple’s translation fears were felt that he might be 
overwhelmed by it, and find himself unable to continue what he had 
hitherto done so brilliantly. He refused to allow that to happen. 
He was everywhere, unspared and unsparing, constantly travelling 
up and down the country under the trying conditions of war-time, 
addressing audiences of every kind and touching the life of the 
nation at every point. He still persisted in putting into practice 
his own interpretation of his office and of national religious leader- 
ship. He did this not by shirking or neglecting the unrespiting 
official work of Lambeth—which is in itself more than a man can 
carry—or the pastoral care of his diocese, but by attempting 
to do this all atonce. It killed him. Is the Church so rich 
in prophets that it can afford to squander the gifts of God? This 
lesson must be laid to heart. Some rearrangement has become 
imperative. y 
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FRANCE RESURGENT 


By PETER IRVING 


AST Christmas I received three Christmas cards from French- 
men who were living temporarily in England. The cards were 
rather what one would have expected exiled Frenchmen to have 
chosen. They were typically English. The first had the conven- 
tional design of the robin singing from the snow-covered holly tree ; 
the second was of a village pond with a few ducks disporting them- 
selves quietly, while the third showed a hay wagon, fuliy laden, 
being drawn home across the fields at evening. To me, those cards 
symbolised what*the French were fighting for. They wanted, above 
all, quietness, decency and a feeling of peace with honour. 

Shortly after Christmas my three friends went back to France. 
They did not go in uniform, and there was no band to play them 
down to the station. Instead, they dropped by parachute into a 
clearing beside a large wood. Their comrades were waiting in the 
wood to receive them. That drop from the sky in the cold hours 
before the dawn was the beginning of their final adventure, their 
fight for the freedom of their country. All three have been dead 
for quite a while now. They did not die in battle, they were 
murdered in Gestapo prisons. But they died fighting for France. 
-They died fighting for the common way of life, depicted on their 
Christmas cards, which the Nazis would deny the whole world. 
Their fight and their death were typical of the endeavours and 
gallant endings of many like them. For there was work to be done, 
and the first obvious step was the continual harassing of the occupy- 
ing forces so that they were never given a chance to settle down and 
bring to fulfilment one of their most cherished dreams, the assimi- 
lation of French culture. 

In 1940, when the fall of France so nearly shattered the civilised 
world, there were many Frenchmen, particularly amongst the in- 
telligentsia, who had been thinking for some years along lines so 
similar to those of the Nazis that it was impossible to tell them 
apart. These men had nothing they wished to fight against. Indeed, 
they saw their ideas being translated into fact by the onward sweep 
of the Panzer divisions. French men of letters, and particularly 
French political philosophers, who often held positions of responsi- 
bility in universities, had so long been obsessed with a kind of arid 
fatal'sm that they had reached the state when they reckoned that 
any change must be for the better. These men were the real Trojan 
horse of France. As soon as the occupation was accomplished they 
turned their pessimism into what they called “reality” and came 
out on the side of the collaborationists. This final showing .of 
themselves in their true colours was the logical result of years of 
falsified and crooked thinking. So there were two breeds of maggots 
crawling on the body of France—the obvious and ubiquitous one 
in field grey, and the not-so-obvious one who still wore a black 
suit and went to the office every morning. It was against both these 
breeds that the men and women of the resistance movement 
directed their energies. ' 

The work was never easy and often dangerous. It needs a brave 
man to return even to his own country when he knows that if he 
is captured his enemies will have no mercy upon him and, in all 
probability, will also take reprisals against his family. But it needs 
more than ordinary courage for a man to go out when he knows 
that his photograph and his finger-prints are already on the files 
of the Gestapo. Such men, and there were numbers of them, knew 
that once they were picked up any attempt at bluff would be hope- 
less, and that it would only be a matter of time before their identity 
was established. Several of them, once captured, chose to commit 
suicide lest they should talk and incriminate their comrades once 
the Gestapo started to question them as only the Gestapo knows 
how. 

If the men were brave, the women were no less so. French re- 
sistance was organised into groups, each under their own leader. 
Usually, the only way one group could communicate with another 
and pass on information and orders was by means of couriers. The 
courier work was largely carried out by girls on bicycles. A girl 
en a bicycle could move about the roads without attracting a great 
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deal of suspicion. Even this work, however, was not Straight. 
forward, and demanded constant vigilance and quick wittedness, 
One girl stopped at a house to deliver a message. When she came 
out, two members of the Gestapo were waiting for her. “Why did 
you go into that house? ” they asked her. “I wanted to adjust my 
stockings.” The Gestapo checked her papers and finally let her 
go. She moved away slowly, terrified of hurrying and arousing their 
suspicions. She could feel that their eyes were following her. As 
she turned the corner that finally hid her from their sight, she 
nearly collapsed. She had just realised that as her legs were painted, 
she had not put on any stockings that morning. 

She was lucky. As time went on and the Germans realised that 
their policy of peaceful penetration was doomed to failure, the 
struggle became fiercer. Many members of the resistance move- 
ment were captured, including some who held vital key positions, 
There were several daring escapes. One man was rescued by his 
compatriots, who put on S.S. uniforms and drove up to the prison 
in captured German cars. They demanded to see the governor, and 
then arrogantly ordered him to hand over his prisoner. The 
governor hesitated and wanted to ring up Gestapo headquarters 
for confirmation. The leader of the bogus storm troopers managed 
to persuade him that owing to the extreme urgency of the situation, 
such a course would be very unwise. The governor gave way and 
handed over his prisoner, who was hustled out unceremoniously to 
the waiting cars. It was not until several hours later that the prison 
governor realised how extremely urgent the situation had been. 
Had he been a little more observant he would have noticed that the 
detachment of S.S. troops who treated him in such a cavalier 
fashion were armed with British Sten guns. 

The fight went on, with the sole purpose of removing every Ger- 
man from the soil of France. The maquis became better organised, 
better armed, and, what was more important, better trained. From 
being isolated bands of patriotic guerrillas, they became military 
forces whose danger to their security the Germans were forced to 
realise. Their forces were too thinly spread on the ground to watch 
every possible field where supplies might be dropped and every 
field in which they might be hidden. But the Germans were not 
the only enemies of the maquis. The militia, organ’sed by that 
great advocate of “realism,” Darnand, were just as dangerous, and 
even more hated. Frenchmen were fighting against Frenchmen, and 
it was not a pretty sort of warfare. As the potentialities of the 
maquis became more and more obvious, so the German efforts to 
neutralise them became more aud more violent. Farms that might 
have provided food and shelter were burnt down, often with their 
owners and wounded men of the maquis still inside them. Maquis 
bases were attacked with tanks, artillery and aeroplanes. Collabora- 
tionists, both men and women, were sent to join the maquis as spies. 
These people were usually discovered within twenty-four hours and 
then dealt with just as expeditiously. 

As D-day approached, the maquis attacks on German transport 
and communications reached alarming proportions. Armoured 
divisions were ordered to attack the French Forces of the Interior, 
but German trains continued to be derailed, German telephone 
wires continued to be cut, and German bridges continued to be 
destroyed. Then, on June 6th, the resistance forces in Brittany made 
their supreme effort and seriously delayed the arrival of German 
divisions at the Normandy battle front. As the Allied troops swept 
forward, other resistance groups went into action, finally culminating 
in the glorious August 18th, when Paris was freed by her own citizens. 
On that day opened a new chapter in French history. France had 
saved her soul and earned her right to a place amongst the free 
nations of the world. Her struggle had been hard and bitter. 
Bestial crimes have been committed against her. The massacre of 
the village of Oradour-sur-Glane, when the inhabitants were locked in 
the village church and burnt, the curé disembowelled in front of his 
own altar, and a child three months old nailed to the church door, 
ranks on the same level of primeval barbarism as the destruction of 
Lidice. These, indeed, were not:crimes committed against a nation, 
but crimes committed against the whole civilised world—against 
humanity itself. 
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France’s struggle is not yet over. She has contributed in no 
small measure to the rout of the Germans from her country, and 
with their removal comes the time of her final test. Her real libera- 
tion is yet to be accomplished. She must free herself of all traces 
of that barren political thought which carried so many of her lead- 
ing men, under the pretence of being realists, into the camp of the 
collaborationists. Never again must there be such sterile pessimism 
as to make Frenchmen accept any situation, however disastrous, 
that is forced upon them, because they cannot think of anything 
better for themselves. 

But France’s biggest problem may not lie in the difficulty of find- 
ing a strong government. The instrument of liberation which she 
forged for herself—the resistance movement—may well be the 
biggest problem of them all. Thousands of young men, and women 
too, have been living the lives of outlaws for several years. Their 
sole guide has been patriotism, and they have known little social 
and moral discipline. They have been taught to kill. They have 
seen, only too often, what little value is placed on an individual life 
when the struggle is to the death. The older people will return 
to their former occupations with a sense of values they learnt in 
days of peace. The younger people, who have grown up during 
the war, will have nothing to fall back upon. France now wants 
good citizens: the time when she had to fight with outlaws is past. 
This is not entirely France’s problem: it is ours as well. The future 
peace of the world depends no less on France that it does on us. 
Each man is his brother’s keeper, and it would be a good thing if 
nations, as well as individuals, would realise that this is so. 


THE NEEDS OF ETHIOPIA 


By JOHN GRIMWADE 


T is now nearly four years since, with British assistance, Ethiopia 
regained her independence. During that time the rest of the 
world has been engrossed in a war that can have but little significance 
for the ordinary Ethiopian. Nevertheless, Britain has during this 
period been able to render very considerable assistance to Ethiopia, 
not only financially but with a military mission and civilian advisers. 
In addition Ethiopia has profited by a number of Italians who have 
undertaken technical work at low rates of pay. Ethiopia is anxious 
to take her part amongst the nations of the world, but to do this 
adequately it is obvious that very considerable aid will be required 
for many years to come. And with the approach of the post-war 
period her future is less certain. 

Until 1935 development had been slow but natural. The Emperor, 
Haile Selassie, was aware of the needs of his country, and his plans 
kept pace with the ability of his people to assimilate modern ideas. 
But the five years of Italian domination flooded the country with 
modern ways which, when it was handed over in 1941 to the 
Ethiopians, were beyond their understanding, and as a result they 
were unable to profit fully from them. It has been only too easy 
for the Ethiopian to seize upon the less attractive side of European 
ways. It has been a great temptation to small officials to appropriate 
good buildings, an electric light plant, or some valuable drugs to 
their own personal use, while the local school has gone without desks 
or the prisoners without food. Some of the less desirable Fascist 
qualities have unfortunately left their mark on Ethiopia. To be a 
contented country striving to improve her standard of living Ethiopia 
will need advisers who are carefully chosen; she needs help—not 
ruthless exploitation. The European in Ethiopia must have great 
patience, a genuine desire to help and a high personal standard of 
character and honesty in addition to the requirements needed for 
this particular undertaking. The work of the British Council and 
the Anglo-Ethiopian Club is helping in this way to build up mutual 
trust and understanding between British and Ethiopians. 

Primarily Ethiopia is and will always be an agricultural country 
producing its own food-supply. But here there is one essential 
requisite. The people need to be taught how to make the best use 
of their land so that they can improve their diet. The farming is, 
at present, unscientific, and the implements are extremely primitive, 
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The one-hand plough drawn by two oxen is a slow and cumbersome 
tool; it is probable that agricultural methods have remained un- 
changed for many centuries. In certain areas considerable tracts of 
ground have been terraced. Many varieties of grain are grown; 
maize, barley and wheat are all produced, and in some districts two 
crops a year are raised. The commonest grain is teff, used in the 
making of ingera, the native bread. In addition it is estimated that 
there are 18 million head of cattle, sheep and goats. Agricultural 
improvement is also important, as thereon depends the ability to 
increase the export trade. Coffee, wheat and fruit for export could 
be raised on a far greater scale than is at present carried on. Hides 
are another main commodity. : 

Education is closely bound up with agricultural progress. All 
the chief towns, as well as some villages, have a school where the 
reading and writing of Amharic, the official language of the country, 
and a little arithmetic, are taught. But it is very unusual to find 
a school where instruction in hygiene or agricultural methods is 
given, simply because the masters themselves lack the necessary 
knowledge. Unlike some African countries, Ethiopia suffers also 
from a great shortage of clerks, partly as a result of Italian massacres, 
In Addis Ababa some good schools are developing under 
British direction, but it is likely to be some years before their 
influence is felt. The Haile Selassie boarding-school, situated on 
the outskirts of Addis Ababa, is at the moment the only secondary 
school in the country, and it will obviously be necessary for 
Ethiopians to come to Europe for technical education in larger 
numbers than hitherto. 

Another essential is an adequate system of communications. The 
Italians constructed a magnificent network of roads at great cost, 
but the very heavy rains that fall for three months annually make it 
essential to carry out constant repairs. In Southern Ethiopia many 
of these roads are already impassable for motor traffic, and for these 
areas contact with the capital is only possible by mule train. As 
a result, a more local and feudal form of government is inevitably 
resorted to once again. The future maintenance of these roads 
will prove a heavy charge ‘on the Ethiopian budget, as well as re- 
quiring for some time European engineers. The preservation of 
internal security will also for a long time be a problem in a country 
that consists of so many different tribes ; small risings and cattle 
raids still occur in spite of the small army that is being well trained 
by the British Military Mission. 

The future of the medical services looks unsettled. Ethiopia is 
as yet unable to produce her own doctors, though many of the- 
natives make excellent dressers. There are a few mission doctors 
in the country—mostly Scandinavians. At the moment the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit is giving service to the civilian population by run- 
ning hospitals and clinics in the main centres. Even so it is little 
more than a skeleton service, using for the most part drugs seized 
from the Italians. This is only a temporary war-time body, and it 
is difficult to see where the money for future personnel and 
drugs is to come from. There are a few Army doctors attached to 
the Military Mission. ; 

The Ethiopian is essentially an optimist. The future of the 
country must appear far less attractive to the British visitor than 
to the Ethiopian who is unable to compare Ethiopian conditions 
with European. It is this seeming complacency on their part that 
often makes it so difficult to awake Ethiopians to the needs of their 
country, but once an Ethiopian has become conscious of his plight 
he is then only too willing to imprcve matters. The next few 
years promise to be decisive in the development of the country. 
For four years it has existed on Italian capital, but this legacy is 
daily dwindling. For the future, is some European Power prepared 
to give assistance without interfering in internal political affairs, or 
is Ethiopia to sink back once more into an outwardly independent 
state within which will exist several small tribes at faction amongst 
themselves? The problems of Ethiopia may seem small compared 
to the tasks that lie ahead in Europe, India, or China, but the 
independence that we restored in 1941 will prove little more than 
a hollow mockery unless considerable assistance is given for many 
years to come, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OR some months now I have heard people discussing a book 

about AMGOT, written by John Hersey under the title A Bell 
for Adano. Only within the last few days have I been able, through 
the kindness of a friend, to borrow a copy of this excellent tragedy. 
It was published some time ago by Knopf, of New York, and will, I 
hope, be made available in this country. It is the story of how 
Victor Joppolo, born in the Bronx of Tuscan parents, having with 
some difficulty obtained a post as junior clerk in the Sanitation 
Department of New York City, suddenly found himself a Major in 
the Allied Civil Administration and podesta of the little Italian 
seaport of Adano. Victor Joppolo, as Mr. Hersey explains, was a 
“ single-minded ” man ; he arrived in the old world from the new 
with a sense of personal mission, and on disembarking on the soil 
of his ancestors he touched the ground with a gesture which was 
almost sacerdotal. To his father and mother the old world had 
meant penury and a bitter struggle for subsistence in the Tuscan 
hills ; on emigrating to America they had been able, owing to their 
own industry and the limitless opportunity provided by the great 
Republic, to acquire not only a frigidaire but a small motor car ; 
and their son Victor had absorbed all the benefits of an elementary 
education and that missionary spirit which inspires every right- 
minded citizen of the United States. Afflicted though he was at 
moments by those bouts of home-sickness which assail every 
American who crosses the Atlantic, he flung himself into his task 
with whole-hearted zest. He would bring to Adano the high 
principles of sanitation which he had learnt in New York City ; 
he would show the people of Adano, who for so many years had 
groaned under the yoke, and been exploited by the corruption, of 
the Fascist system, that government by and for the people was no 
empty phrase ; he would show himself the servant of his subjects 


and not their master. 
* * ” * 


Mr. Hersey’s book, as I have said, is a tragedy rather than a 
satire. It is also a cautionary tale. The trustration of Major Joppolo’s 
gentle-hearted efforts on behalf of the people of Adano is a reflection 
of the disillusion experienced by all idealists when faced with the 
obstinate intricacies of practical life. “What he did,” writes Mr. 
Hersey, “and what he was not able to do in Adano represented in 
miniature what America can and cannot do in Europe.” Major 
Joppolo, sitting there in his huge office in the Palazzo di Citta, might 
well have succeeded for a while in installing in Adano the sweet 
righteousness of the United States; but owing to a sequence of 
unfortunate coincidences he managed to incur the wrath of General 
Marvin who for his part did not “ like Italians.” Running through 
the whole story as a symbol of frustration is the theme of the great 
bell of Adano which used to ring out from the tower of the Palazzo 
and which Mussolini had transported to Genoa and melted down 
into munitions. Victor Joppolo, in his single-mindedness, was 
determined to obtain for Adano another bell to replace that which 
had been melted in the furnace of Mussolini’s war. In the end he 
succeeded. But the bell was only hung in the campanile on the 
very morning when Joppolo, victim of General Marvin’s wrath, 
was on his way to Vicinamare, having been divested of his powers 
as podestd ; and its first note rang out as he took his last look at 
Adano across the distant hills. Even so may President Wilson 
have read of the first meeting of the League of Nations when he 
himself was ill, and distant, and alone. Even so did Joppolo stop 
his jeep on the brow of the hill and look back on Adano. And let 
us hope that they both realised that there are some sorts of ania 
which are far more pleasurable than some sorts of success. 

* * * * 

American writers have a gift, which we do not possess, of 
portraying simple-minded people in a way which renders their 
absurdities quite dignified. Had Mr. Evelyn Waugh, for instance, 
written A Bell for Adano (as well he might) the figure of Major 
Joppolo would have emerged as a ridiculous figure. Mr. Hersey 
does not render him ridiculous ; he renders him symbolic. To us 


there might seem something comic in the picture of a little wop 
from the Bronx being suddenly invested with almost dictatorial 
powers ; for Mr. Hersey, Major Joppolo is a symbol of the American 
Idea. I admit that this Idea is sometimes impulsive, is often 
ignorant, is frequently self-righteous, and on occasions degenerates 
into a “holier than thou” attitude which irritates and disconcerts, 
I admit also that it often tempts Americans to attribute to moral 
inferiority differences which are due to mere habit or tradition, 
But the Idea is there all the same, and it is a fine idea. It is based 
upon the assumption that all human beings, whatever their origins, 
are potentially interesting, and that there is nothing incongruous 
in a person of simple character and antecedents occupying a position 
of authority. To us the picture of Major Joppolo as podestd is a 
comic picture, since it suggests a dislocation of usual values and 
thereby creates amused surprise ; to us Major Joppolo is devoid of 
background ; to Mr. Hersey he possesses the vast background of 
the American idea. It is only when we realise with what affectionate 
sympathy American writers can describe these innocent characters 
that we understand why they should regard our own attitude as 
“patronising.” It is not that we are really contemptuous; it is 
that most of us lack certain natural sympathy which the Americans 


possess. 
* . * * 


Mr. Hersey, unlike General Marvin, likes the Italians. The 
citizens of Adano were gullible, cowardly, mendacious and rather 
squalid ; but they also possessed their pathetic virtues. The child- 
like charm (in times of peace) of the ordinary Italian peasant or 
fisherman is conveyed in his study with great insight and dis- 
tinguished skill. I read the book as I was travelling north to lecture 
at an R.A.F. Rehabilitation Centre. I left the train in a glow of 
satisfaction ; to the pleasure which one derives from reading an 
excellent book was added the delight of recalling old Italian days 
and the voices of fishermen singing as they mended their nets. It 
was with something of a shock, therefore, that I discovered that my 
affection for the Italian people, as distinct from their Government, 
was in no way shared by those who in Africa had fought the Italians 
in the days when Mussolini was still triumphant. I found on the 
contrary that there was a marked prejudice among the R.A.F. against 
a people who had stabbed France in the back at the moment of 
her greatest peril and who had treated our prisoners with inhumanity 
and incompetence. I found even that there was a suspicion that 
“the politicians” were, for reasons of their own, inclined to 
“pamper” Italy and to accord to Italian prisoners in this country 
facilities which they were apt to abuse. I question whether this 
feeling would be wholly shared by those of the Eighth Army who 
are now fighting the Germans upon the soil of Italy and obtaining 
increasing support from the Italian partisans. But among these 
convalescent officers of the R.A.F. this feeling and suspicion, although 
phrased with exquisite courtesy, was very marked indeed. How 
far is it justified? 

* * * * 


The general public, and those who fought in Africa and in the 
earlier stages of the Italian campaign, do not realise perhaps what 
terrible penalties the Italian people are paying, and will have to 
pay, for their complicity in Mussolini’s adventure. Their Empire 
has been torn from them; their towns and villages have been 
shattered ; their prisoners are made to work in foreign lands ; their 
prestige and power have been destroyed. They are enduring at 
this moment both the penalties of a defeated nation and the ordeals 
of a belligerent. It is true that Italy must not again be allowed 
to become a military menace in the Mediterranean ; but it is not 
either a British or a French interest that she should be reduced to 
complete destitution. The policy adopted by the United Nations 
is a judicious blend of firmness and consideration, of restriction and 
latitude. We may not all of us share the missionary zeal of Major 
Joppolo ; but it is surely right to show the Italian people that the 
democracies can be both strong and just. 
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THE THEATRE 


Sadler’s Wells Balle At the Princes 


*‘ Miracle in the Gorbals.”’ 
Theatre. 
Tue new Sadler’s Wells ballet is another extension of the art of 
ballet into the world of mime-drama. The choreography by Robert 
Helpmann is clear, ingenious and effective, but expressive as it un- 
doubtedly is, it is doubtful whether for the majority of the audience 
its meaning and significance would not be assisted by a brief 
synopsis printed in the programme. It has been contended that 
it is an advantage not to hear all the words in opera. It is a natural 
piece of appropriately artistic luck that actually, even if an opera is 
given in the native language of the audience, most of the words 
remain unheard, and among serious musicians there is no denying 
(a) that opera should be performed always in its original tongue 
and never in a translation, and (b) that the fullest and most free 
enjoyment of the music is to be had when the language is very 
vaguely known. One thing is essential always, however, and that 
is to know the plot, at least in rough outline. It is no criticism of 
Mr. Helpmann’s choreography to say that the audience would be 
helped by being told what the theme is of his new ballet, sited in 
The Gorbals at Glasgow. If Mr. Michael Benthall wrote a 
scenario, as is stated in the programme, then a concise version of 
that scenario ought to be printed. The décor by Edward Burra is 
vitally impressive and the drop curtain ingenious and vivid. Pauline 
Clayden as The Suicide has distinctly added to her reputation,. and 
so did Celia Franca, dancing as The Prostitute. The music by 
Arthur Bliss is straightforward and dramatic, rather in his earlier 
style, with skilful use of the drums. Altogether, this is,a really 
interesting new ballet and shows that the Sadler’s Wells company is 
not sitting down idly enjoying its well-deserved laurels. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
**Hail the Conquering Hero.’’ At the Plaza.——‘* Between Two 
Worlds.’’ At Warners. ——‘‘ Fiddlers Three.’’ At the New 
Gallery. 


Hail the Conquering Hero is a new film written and directed by 
Mr. Preston Sturges. In the lively history of the cinema no director 
has been the subject of more discussion, and no discussion has led 
to fewer conclusions. Mr. Sturges is a master of every aspect of film 
technique who is incorrigible in the prolongation of jokes to the 
point of tedium, whose cynicism is rivalled only by his sentimentality. 
One thing only is certain. No director in Hollywood’s history has 
before succeeded in putting the unmistakable mark of his per- 
sonality on such a long, unbroken series of pictures. To appraise 
a film in advance simply on the reputation of its director is a 
notoriously dangerous proceeding, but with Mr. Sturges you can 
at least predict the principle ideological ingredients and the method 
of mixing them (and you can be sure the dish will burn your mouth). 
Since The Great McGinty (surely a suitable film for revival) Mr. 
Sturges has been providing diverse elements of “ box-office appeal ” 
in abrupt and mischievous juxtaposition. The hero must slip on 
a banana skin before he may bring tears to our eyes. 

Hail the Conquering Hero represents a partial return to the theme 
of The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek. A meek, timid little man (again 
played by Eddie Bracken) gains fame by accident and keeps it by 
honesty. The commonplace virtues of the civilian are again shown 
triumphant over the spectacular heroisms of the soldier. The story 
is of an Army recruit discharged for chronic asthma who is forced 
by circumstances into posing as a hero from Guadalcanal. His 
Home Town stages a great celebration and he is nominated for 
mayor. And when the truth comes out civilian virtue survives the 
disgrace. People do not choose their leaders and heroes on rational 
grounds, but for reasons purely emotional, Mr. Sturges tells us. 
If the cheering electors of Hail the Conquering Hero look un- 
commonly like a flock of sheep it is part of the Sturges’ fun. Our 
wayward director clearly does not regard it as part of his mission 
to make propaganda for democracy. 

Between Two Worlds is a respectful version of Sutton Vane’s play 
Outward Bound. The story has been brought up to date, and it 
is an air-raid bomb which transports most of the passengers to 
the mysterious liner which is to take them to the Hereafter. There 
is good acting and some lively dialogue before the Examiner (Sydney 
Greenstreet) finishes by doling out rewards and punishments in 
proportion to virtues and vices displayed on earth. The basis of 
moral assessment is one which Hollywood has clearly found it easy 
to accept, and my hope that John Garfield, as a cynical journalist, 
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might have the opportunity to introduce somewhat less elementary 
theological arguments, is not fulfilled. However, the film is well 
made and moving. My critical colleagues have been unenthusiastic 
about Fiddlers Three, the latest vehicle for Mr. Tommy Trinder. 
Personally, I found it a happy blend of wit and clowning with a really 
excellent song for Miss Frances Day and plenty of gay opportunities 
for Mr. Francis L. Sullivan as Nero and for Mr. Trinder as a Druid 
visiting his court. 

As a compensation for the recent slump in the quality of new 
productions, La Kermesse Heroique is revived at the Academy. And 
that really gives me the clue I was seeking earlier for a final word 
on Preston Sturges. Satire can afford to be unconstructive if it is 
presented in terms of human beings. In’ La Kermesse Heroique 
the gay French village which saves itself by sacrificing its women is 
full of people of flesh and blood. In the ridiculous community 
which Mr. Sturges has created in Hail the Conquering Hero nobody 
lives except clever Mr. Sturges. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Paintings by Robert Colquhoun, Robert MacBryde and Gouaches 
and Drawings by John Minton. At the Lefevre Galleries — 
Etchings and Wood Engravings by David Jones. Watercolours 
by Edward Lear and Edward Burra’s designs for ‘*‘ The 
Miracle in the Gorbals.’’ At the Redfern Gallery. 

THESE three young men are painters of talent and fine craftsmen. 

Whilst still adhering to a common framework of style, and greatly 

influenced by one another, both MacBryde and Minton are begin- 

ning to diverge from the formula best suited to Colquhoun. This 
formula, based on the heritage of cubism and negro sculpture, 
exploited by such diverse figures as Braque, Wyndham Lewis, 

Picasso and Modigliani between 1916 and 1926, is a good one, if a 

trifle inhuman. Colquhoun’s new paintings both adhere to and 

advance from it. His pictures are powerful and unpalatable, and 
they compel admiration. He is preoccupied with the female figure, 
but he ignores all forms of pleasurable association, his use of savage 
colour dissonance has great emotional impact. These harsh two- 
dimensional paintings will administer a beneficial jolt to the ardent 
Francophiles in search of the delectable. 


MacBryde, still affected by the formula, and in particular 
Braque’s use of it, paints with all the charm Colquhoun has dis- 
carded. His pictures, mainly still-lifes, possess lovely qualities of 
colour and surface. Their weakness lies in a certain derivative 
formal monotony, but most of the new paintings have a technical 
virtuosity, a delicacy and a succulence which would make the 
possession of one a pleasure without strain. Of the three, John 
Minton is the weakest and perhaps the most sensitive. The formula 
does not seem compatible with his essentially lyric talent and is 
in no way a development from his earlier and very beautiful paint- 
ings of London streets. But he has modified the stern pattern 
making, implicit in the manners, with aspects of Sutherland’s lucid 
and flowing shorthand ; and being an exquisite landscape draughts- 
man has produced some beautiful work. His figure drawing remains 
very weak. 

A small room of engravings, mostly illustrations to The Ancient 
Mariner, possess the refinement and subtility always associated with 
the work of David Jones, but seems to lack the sinister force de- 
manded by the poem. Lear, whose comic genius so long over- 
shadowed his mastery of watercolour drawing, has of recent 
years come into his own, not only as a serious artist, but as an infl- 
ence on contemporary watercolourists. Edward Bawden, the late 
Eric Ravilicus owe much to him, and he has even been acclaimed 
by the Surreatists for the wrong reasons. These drawings combine 
poetry with topography in an exquisite fashion. 

Burra, like Colquhoun, is a salutary jolt. Indeed, Burra is one 
of the major jolts in English painting today, and his impact is im- 
portant because, unlike the expressionist ravings of so many hopeful 
satirists and untutored hysterics, his work is strongly controlled. 
His costume drawings for this ballet of the Glasgow slums, ruthless 
and caustic, are as English as Rowlandson, and they show him more 
clearly in the tradition than do his more exotic subjects, while the 
scene designs, particularly those for the act drop, combine his 
macabre power with a sombre poetry. The work was well exe- 
cuted and is very successful on the stage. It is indeed a relief to 
find both in Burra and Colquhoun so palpable a demonstration of 
the fact that limp impressionism does not constitute the direct British 
line, famous in time past for being thin, red and tough. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


S1r,—The article by W. Manning Dacey under the above heading in 
your issue of October 6th appears in one respect to be gravely mis- 
leading, and unless it is clarified, it is Jikely to have effects which, judging 
his article as a whole, he himself would deplore. In the penultimate 
paragraph he asks, relative to Social Security, “ Are the new proposals 
compatible with any reduction in taxation from war-time levels that would 
be intolerably repressive in a peace-time economy?” To find the answer, 
he makes a rough estimate of post-war taxable incomes of rather more 
than £8,000 millions, which is 8 per cent. less than in 1943, when taxa- 
tion on the present basis yielded £3,100 millions. He adds that “ Since 
the total post-war budget should not exceed £2,300 millions, the indica- 
tions are that it should be possible to reduce taxation as a whole by 
about one-fifth.” 

These estimates seem reasonably deduced, but his further remarks 
seem less perspicacious, for he says “It must be remembered that about 
£500 millions of our present revenue is derived from Excess Profits 
Tax, a special war-time imposition. If this tax were completely removed, 
the scope for reductions in general taxation (failing a really spectacular 
increase in national income) seems extremely limited.” The assumption 
is that of a prospective taxation relief of £800 millions, the removal of 
E.P.T. would account for £500 millions, leaving a mere £300 millions 
for relief in other directions. This, on the face of it, is a false assumption, 
Even the complete abolition of E.P.T. would in effect be the transfer of 
£500 mi'lions from a basis of 20s. in the £ to the prevailing income-tax 
rate of ros. in the £, and therefore the figures, instead of reading £500 
millions relief for E.P.T. payers and £300 millions for all others, should 
be £250 millions and £550 millions respectively. Bear in mind also that 
the £250 millions relief to industry which the abolition of E.P.T. would 
ensure is almost certainly the best investment which the country could 
possib'y make if it has to look for enduring means to provide the where- 
withal for new security measures. 

Writing as one who believes E.P.T. to be, economically speaking, an 
unmitigated evil, may I ask Mr. Dacey to tell us, if he can, of a sounder 
method of applying tax relief than in the re-investment in productive in- 
dustry of roughly 30 per cent. of such relief, having in mind, too, the 
almost overwhelming handicaps under which E.P.T. payers are now 
labouring, handicaps which will not, in many cases, be overcome by the 
removal of the tax? It seems fallacious to regard E.P.T. merely as a source 
of income. It is part of the false economy of war conditions, in which 
sentiment has p'ayed its inevitable part. To retain E.P.T. even in part 
will, in view of the vital necessity of competing for the world’s markets, 
cost the country far more than it can possibly yield. The percentage of 
revenue from this source, on Mr. Dacey’s own figures, taking it as the 
difference between E.P.T. and income-tax rate, is 8 per cent. Can any- 
one really argue that the country’s resources are not the poorer for its 
imposition to a much greater degree than this?—Yours faithfully, 

West End, Stamford, Lincs. H. G. TwiLtey. 


RENEWAL THROUGH LEISURE 


S12,—Mr. D. G. Pumfrett, in his letter last week, had some hard things 
to say about the working men of this country, which I would not 
like to pass unchallenged. May I repeat a sentence from his letter. “It 
is only by hard work—that is the hard work of all classes of the popu- 
lation—that we can possibly afford to pay,” &c. (My italics.) I suggest 
that these words of his supply the answer that he is seeking, they explain 
the strange attitude of the workers he enumerates. 

I hope I will be supported by many employers when I say that any 
firm that treats their workmen as- men, where the employer does his part, 
need have no fear of ca’ canny or idling. The working man will respond 
to leadership every time, and to very little else. And it must be leader- 
ship that links the worker with the leader in a common objective, 
fairly and clearly stated. I would like to deny that the average working 
man is keen to acquire all kinds of benefits at the liberal hand of the 
Government ; I will only quote men here, who have paid into the National 
Health and Unemployment Funds for twenty years, and who have not 
drawn one penny out. And there are many such men. 

I believe the average working man figures his ‘guvnor’ should have 
three or four times an artisan’s wage, and a may in the position of, say, 
the Editor of The Spectator, should have double as much again, but he 
does NOT think that a dealer in a commodity market should, in a good 
day, clean up more than he himself can make in a year’s skilled work, 
and he does not think a rich man should get away with Stock Exchange 
profits without tax. Apart from such thoughts, he certainly does not 
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desire a classless society. If the working man is satisfied that he has a 

good ‘guvnor’ and that all hands on the firm are pulling their weight, 

he will give, and give again. In other words, All Classes of the Popula- 

tion. . —Yours faithfully, G. M. KINGSMILL. 
Kingsland Green, London, E. 8. 


Sir,—Mr. D. G. Pumfrett is rightly concerned about the attitude of 
“the less work I do the more will there be for others” adopted by 
workers in large firms and many industries. Surely this outlook is a 
product of the conditions under which they have existed for a good many 
years. They realise that when the job is finished another may not be 
available, and they may have to compete with two million others for the 
next one. 

While I agree with Mr. Pumfrett that we can expect nothing for which 
we have not paid in hours of productive work, and that the social services 
only represent a draft on our deposit of man-hours, yet I think it would 
be difficult to get the miner, unemploved for five to ten years, to 
appreciate that he is an essential factor in building up and maintaining 
the community. He has been a member of the “great unwanted” for 
so long that his first consideration is to obtain enough to maintain himself 
and his family and to see that this condition lasts as long as possible 
irrespective of all altruistic considerations. 

It would appear always to be the “ working classes” who are guilty 
cf these anti-social actions. Who are the “working classes”? How far 
down the social scale must one descend before qualifying for the title 
(rarely one of respect)? Perhaps they are some sub-species so lacking in 
intelligence that they can be persuaded to do all the less congenial work 
for the rest of the race. If so, then we can scarcely be surprised at 
their inability to appreciate that “the whole structure of social legislation 
depends upon the output of every individual.”—Yours faithfully, 

46 Second Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. Eric WALKER. 


SECURITY AND DECADENCE 


Sir,—In your last issue it was inferred om two occasions, once in a 
letter and once in an article, that there is something shameful and 
decadent in the common people’s preoccupation with social security, 
As this opinion seems to be increasing, please permit me to point out 
that social security is nothing new; a large section of the community 
have enjoyed it and fought vigorously to maintain it for themselves for 
generations. They have expected and secured an income which allowed 
them to live a handsome and delicate life, to give their children a first- 
class education, to provide for their own comfort and peace in old age, 
and to leave their dependants provided for when they died. I refer to 
the well-to-do and privileged classes. 

Has this security undermined the character of this favoured class while 
the common people’s moral excellence has been increased by dangerous 
living? If this is the case, in justice to all we should arrange for the 
privileged classes and the common people to change places. By this 
arrangement the former would regain their morale and the latter would 
benefit the country by their strength and nobility of character, gained 
during generations of toil, which provided only for the day and left 
nothing for the morrow but the workhouse.—Yours faithfully, 

40 Wodeland Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. FREDERICK WILLIS. 


NATIVES AND NEW IDEAS 


S1rR,—Please allow me this final defence of the misunderstanding of my 
letter of the 22nd of September. I think that the natives are excellent 
fellows, but raw, and need the greatest attention which my sect are 
already devoting to their fullest education, economically and academically. 
This only will assure our country’s progress as a unified one whole. 
I have replied to Dr.. Moody, and he now sees my way on many 
points. Nevertheless, I challenge the Church Missionary Society’s state- 
ments. I beg to inform you also that the Africans who aspire to 
offices in North Africa are mostly Mahommedans. 

Where my learned friends quote figures and “facts,” I quote sincere 
friendship and knowledge of the native. There are free schools, all 
hospitals and aid societies run by the State for the natives; but delay 
there is, I admit, and vested interests. Financial exploitation by large 
firms from England, to whom all the profits go, and the natives’ inter- 
tribal hatred, &c., are causes for the delay, topped by the fact that we 
who desire this progress are rather put down by the “old school” of 
diehards, who maintain as a standard for their positions wealth and 
family background—not’’sincerity or sacrifice of personal pride to pro- 
gressive ideas—“Is your father a member of the club, my boy?” type. 
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If the followers of Dr. Livingstone followed his or Mary Kingsley’s 
magnificent sacrifices and nob!e minds, the natives today would have had 
no need of our help today. But as local parsons prefer social situations 
among their fellow-whites to sacrificial and non-political influence among 
the natives, it is not to be wondered at we so detest them. Paper returns 
are not signs to follow. I do not refer here to medical missions ; they 
are exemplary. 

I defy, in conclusion, anyone, even Dr. Moody, to do better than we 
are now doing. I also cynically point out that the “ Christian people ”"— 
really—who came out recently ar: among the worst offenders in dealing 
with the blacks. If the wages and conditions are so poor, why is it 
that I have never met any of these parsons and such who have paid any 
higher than 30s. monthly, and have demanded most exacting work for 
it, plus “voluntary” church work, for to serve God willingly, &c. 

I will and can prove this if needs be, or do they excuse this? 
human nature to blame again, I suppose.—Yours, &c., 

Ian K. McDOouGALt. 

K.G. and Q.E. Dominions Club, 31 Athenaeum Street, Plymouth. 


AFRICANS IN INDIA 


Sir,—I am a little disappointed that Captain Eric Broadbent should have 
marred what was otherwise an excellent letter by his statement that “ the 
African in his own country accepts the line drawn between black and 
white without any sense of injustice or frustration.” In my capacity as 
President of the League of Coloured Peoples I am frequently called upon 
to deal with issues which arise from this very sense of frustration which 
the African experiences when he observes the white man claiming and 
receiving privileges which he feeis should be his by rights. This is 
especially true of West Africa, the area to which he refers, and where 
the African dozs not know the “ bars ” which are-so familiar in the South. 

Does Captain Broadbent think that the African whom, as he observes 
in India, has seen “ innumerable men of colour who have attained positions 
of trust and responsibility ” and also “hundreds of Indian commissioned 
officers who live on terms of equality with their British colleagues” will, 
in future, be satisfied with any black and white line? I gather from his 
letter that he does not. But I also diagnose, on reading his letter, that 
symptom which is so often present even in the most liberal of Englishmen. 
Whereas they do want to see greater development of the African and 
Africa, they do not envisage the complete integration of the African into 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, as in every way an equal member 
of the family. May I say that this is our goal, and, in my opinicn, 
nothing less will stabilise and make possible the continuance of this 
great and unique company of peop'es, known as the British Empire, and 
at the same time bring peace and harmony to this troubled world.— 
Yours, &c., Haro_p A. Moopy, 

Founder and President, The League of Coloured Peoples. 
164 Queen’s Road, S.E. 15. 


THE INJURED WORKMAN 


Sir—I am deeply grateful to Mr. G. Griffith, of the Home Office, for 
his additional information as to the amount of benefit which a completely 
paralysed miner would receive under the Government proposals. 

If what he says is correct, and if the Government proposals become 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, the total amount which this man may 
receive will be 87s. 6d. If one deducts from this 6§s., the cost of his 
maintenance in a hospital home, there is only left 22s. 6d. for his wife, 
his children, his clothes, and his pocket-money. It becomes obvious that 
he will still have to live on individual charity, much as at present. I 
adhere, therefore, to my statement that the amount promised is hopelessly 
inadequate. 

As regards this man being cared for under the provisions of the new 
National Health Service, I should be very glad to have information about 
this from Mr. Griffith. Under present conditions, voluntary hospitals, 
being only for acute cases, cannot keep such men permanently for treat- 
ment, and so they drift into Public Assistance hospitals, where they become 
fergotten and give up all hope. If I were asked for constructive criti- 
cism, I would advise that these terrible cases be looked after just as the 
blinded soldiers are looked after, in some sort of St. Dunstan’s Home ; 
for, if the truth be told, they are really much more to be pitied and have 
much more to suffer—Yours, &c., PauL BERNARD ROTH, 

Surgeon to the Miners’ Fracture Clinic, 

Hilltop House, Quarry Avenue, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Smr,—In the “News of the Week” in your issue of September 29th, 
appears the statement under “ The Injured Workman ” that the Govern- 
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«funning overseas services so long as they do not claim a subsidy. 
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ment’s proposals will abolish “the existing practice with the mass of 
litigation or the unsatisfactory Jump-sum payment arising out of it.” 
Again later on the point is reiterated that the “ mass of vexatious contro- 
versy Over payments will be obviated.” 

I should be interested to know on what evidence these sweeping state- 
ments are based? In the light of the evidence tendered to the Royal 
Commission by the Accident Offices’ Association that in the three years 
1935-37 their members dealt with 535,836 Workmen’s Compensation 
claims, of which 99.42 per cent. were settled without litigation, and of 
3,108 cases where litigation was involved 2,351 were settled out of court, 
so that only 757, or .14 per cent., involved the decision of the court, the 
statement would appear to be grossly misleading. I may add that our 
own experience bears out these figures, and that in almost every case the 
workman is represented by a legal adviser fully competent to protect his 
interests.—Yours faithfully, F. C. Scotr, Managing Director. 

Provincial Insurance Company, Limited, 

Head Office: Stramongate, Kendal. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Sir,—It is precisely their belief in Anglo-Russian friendship as a main 
foundation stone for the peace of the world which makes so many men 
deplore the Russian Government’s handling of the problem of Poland— 
that “ keystone of the European arch,” to use Napoleon’s phrase. Russia’s 
intentions may be admirable, but her methods are lamentably impolitic. 
To take but one example: it should have been obvious that the puppet 
administration at Lublin and the sudden raising of the constitutional 
question could not fail to remind many people, not only in Poland but 
all over Europe, of the ill-famed Confederation of Targowica, which 
was the prelude to Poland’s second partition. It should have been one 
of the principal aims of Russian diplomacy to avoid any recurrence 
of the tactics and events of 1792 and 1793. 

Poland, like other States, has, of course, her frontier zone with its 
mixed population ; the remains of the old Lithuanian Borderlands. But 
when it is remembered that it is precisely of this district that the Cam- 
bridge Medieval History records that “the Russian element failed to 
become dominant Lithuania never became .a consciously Russian 
State, and this justifies its exclusion from the present account of Russian 
history,” Poland’s claim that she should continue to retain something of 
this territory does not appear altogether unreasonable.—Yours faithfully, 

Ampleforth, Yorkshire. T. CHARLES EpwarDs. 


“THE WORLD AND THE AIR” 


Sir,—I have been so busy trying to get into the air that I have had 
little time to attend to more mundane matters. Belatedly, I notice two 
errors in your otherwise excellent article, “ The World and the Air.” of 
October 20th. One of them is your statement that under the Act which 
brought it into being the B.O.A.C. was constituted as “ the single British 
concern approved to operate services from this country to different parts 
of the world.” This requires qualification. You say further, and this 
is the second error, that legislation is required to abrogate its monopoly. 

What the B.O.A. Act of 1939 gave to the Corporation was not a monopoly 
of services abroad, but merely a monopoly of subsidised services. There 
is nothing whatsoever in the Act to prevent any private concerns from 
In 
point of fact, at least three organisations (I am the chairman of one of 
them) have already offered to do this. What prevents them from getting 
into the air is no Act of Parliament, but the indecision of the Government 
and all that that entails. True, some Government spokesmen have been 
disingenuous enough to say, “ There is nothing to prevent the private 
companies from running a service abroad,” which is true; but when 
they are faced with a determination to do so, they hedge by exclaiming, 
“Do you then want to repel the B.O.A Act?” No! All that we 
private companies desire is a strict reading of the Act as it stands.—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. Boot, Chairman, 

British Latin American Air Lines, Limited. 
14 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


A HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


S1r,—The article in your issue of October 27th, “ A Healthy Agriculture,” 
by H. D. Walston, is too much like the curate’s egg. The three crops— 
milk, fruit and vegetables—which your contributor says must be the basis 
of a healthy agriculture may represent a large part of the cash turnover 
in agriculture, but only can p!ay a very small part, judged by an acreage 
standard. No matter what one sees in print pertaining to farming, it 
always appears to have been composed by a South Country or small 
farmer pen. What of the rolling Welds of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
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of what use can these three crops be to them—the farms of between 
600 and 1,600 acres, the fields of 30 to 100 acres? The open wind- 
swept root fields folded with their hundreds of fattening sheep. Are 
these grand stretches of England, where men are real farmers and not 
glorified market gardeners, where the best type of labourer still retains 
his pride in a job well done, where Brock the Badger still flourishes, 
are these to be in the scheme or are they to revert to the rabbit warrens 
of Arthur Young’s time? Is there to be no English mutton and English 
barley in this healthy agriculture. Again, what of the medium-sized strong 
land farmer with his about 250 to 400 acres of heavy land, the land 
now producing the wheat the country so bady needs ; dairying will not 
carry the rest of his liabilities. 

As to additional credit facilities, no greater disservice could be done to 
a farmer than to make borrowing any easier. He can obtain all the 
credit his business can carry from his landlord, his banker or his merchant, 
end much of this is interest free. Given the long-term policy which 
your contributor rightly stresses (and four years is nothing like long 
enough) capital will flow into farming alright——Yours faithfully, 

Wragby, Lincoln. F. E. SEELY. 


JOHN STERLING 


Sir,—Janus’s note about John Sterling reminded me of a controversy 
which occupied the literary public some 35 years ago. Somebody had 
come across a volume of verse by “A. C. S.” and hazarded the opinion 
that it represented some juvenilia of the immortal Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Presently a member of the Swinburne family wrote to The 


Times saying that he could not conceivably have perpetrated such stuff. - 


When all the fireworks had been exploded and all the dust had died down, 
I wrote a paragraph or two in the now-defunct Globe saying that I had 
before me a copy of the book inscribed to a member of his family by 
“ the author, Anthony Coningham Sterling.” This was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Anthony, a Mutiny and Simia staff officer and John Sterling’s elder 
brother. Incidentally, John Sterling is buried near Swinburne in the 
churchyard at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. Anthony and John were sons 
of The Thunderer, but not perhaps, like Zebedee’s, Sons of Thunder.— 
Your obedient servant, EDWARD STERLING. 
Brooklands Hotel, Dawlish, Devon. 


INTERPRETING NIETZSCHE 


S1r,—Mr. Ince-Jones’ way of interpreting Nietzsche is a typical example 
of the very method which I had tried to warn against in my short article. 
He quotes one of Nietzsche’s best known attacks on Christianity and 
concludes that “the fruits of Nietzsche’s philosophy are to be seen in 
Lidice, Lublin, and Rotterdam.” Would it not have been more scholarly, 
and perhaps more Christian, if Mr. Ince-Jones had tried to understand 
the reasons which led Nietzsche to denounce Christian doctrines? As I 
understand the German philosopher, he accused the Church and the 
priests of° having perverted His message. “The whole life of the 
Christian is ultimately that life from which Christ preached deliverance.” 
(The Will to Power, Vol. 1, page 176.) For Christ, whom he called 
“The most loving of men” (Human All Too Human, part 1, page 346), 
Nietzsche had a thorough devotion, love and admiration. But he blamed 
the popularisers of Christianity for a “furtive and hypocritical approach to 
Christian morality ” (Thoughts of the Season, Vol. 2, page 112). “ There 
never was more than one Christian and He died on the Cross.” (The 
Twilight of Idols, page 178.) Is this not rather similar to Renan’s 
saying “It will be better understood how great Jesus was when it has 
been realised how small were His disciples”? (Histoire des’ origines du 
Christianism, Les Apotres, page 56.) 

Space does not allow me.to elaborate his various charges against 
Christianity in detail. But one is important to mention: Nietzsche 
accused the Church of collaborating too much with the State. “This is 
the humorous side of the question—tragic humour: Paul set up on a 
large scale precisely what Jesus had overthrown by His life. At last 
when the Church edifice was complete, it even sanctioned the existence 
of the State.” (The Will to Power, Vol. 1, page 138.) Hitler’s attitude 
is exactly the reverse. His main accusation against the Catholic doctrine 
is that it is not sufficiently German. (Mein Kampf, page 117.) Nietzsche, 
admittedly, declared the Priests his enemies. But he warns his dis- 
ciples: “‘ These are Priests ; but although they are mine enemies, pass 
them quietly and with sleeping swords.” (Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
page 142.) It just is beyond me to see how anybody can really see in 
this the philosophy responsible for Lidice, Lublin, and Rotterdam.— 
Yours faithfully, y PETER F. WIENER. 


Stowe School, Buckingham. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ONE morning this week I stopped for a chat with the farmer whose land 
runs up to mine from the long valley where the stream winds its Way 
westward before turning to join the Medway. The hour was early 
and he was in a confidential mood—an infrequent one with farmers, 
He gave me a sort of summing up of the year’s profits and losses, not 
in terms of money (that satanic abstraction), but in realities such as 
stock, corn, apples and hops. It seems that after all, the harvest has 
spread itself out more generously than he had anticipated. Hops, that 
had looked hopeless at mid-August, took a few showers of rain before 
the pickers -arrived, and swelled overnight like Jack’s beanstalk. The 
only snag was that the hoppers were in a mood of aggravated independ- 
ence, and used the wet weather as an excuse for spinning the work out, 
He said that they had so much money that they didn’t want to earn more, 
Two of them asked him to cash cheques. He thought this went against 
the laws of nature. Twice the whole lot struck for higher rates; a 
further piece of evidence which rather contradicted his statement that 
they didn’t want the money. 


A Farmer’s Nature 

However, this political trend did not hold his interest for long. He 
thought it was funny business, but it lacked intimacy, that individual- 
to-individual touch by which the farmer builds up his philosophy of 
life. And from that moment his statistics poured out not like a Fabian 
tract, but with the opulence of the contents of a Sicilian cornucopia, 
Oats, wheat, flax, Newtons, Bramleys, hazel-nuts, and of course the 
sacred hops; these were the symbols by which he judged results at 
the end of the farmer’s year. It is not hyperbolical to call the hops 
sacred. I think too few people realise what hop-growing means to the 
people of Kent. The whole economic life of this part of the county 
is centred in it. The farm workers and their wives, who all live in tied 
cottages and are thus feudal to the farmer, subordinate their lives to 
the necessity of the hop-vine. For three long periods during the waxing 
of the year, the women leave their homes all day and go into the hop 
gardens, taking their babies with them. First, they do the stringing, 
following the men who walk up the rows on high stilts fixing the strings 
to the wire tops. Then the women on these strings fasten others, 
maypole-wise, with a waist-band round the middle. When all is done, 
the symmetry is amazing. To look along the row is like standing within 
a proposition of Euclid. The second term comes in June, when the 
bines have begun to shoot. The women, day after day for weeks, walk 
round twining them up the strings. And finally comes the autumn 
session of the picking. That has been sufficiently publicised, but nowhere 
more graphically, I think, than in a book called A Boy in Kent, by C. 
Henry Warren, the Richard Jefferies of our time. 


A Day from the Calendar 

This encounter has not been the only notable event this week. I 
have had two experiences, both in one day, of that intensity which 
comes upon one’s whole being like a minor apocalypse, bringing back 
again a suggestion of that mood of ecstasy by which youth lives and 
rides over all its trials and miseries. The first one was in the rain, 
soon after daybreak at the wayside station. I had just left my car near 
the coal shoots by the siding, when from a willow over-hanging the 
heaps of semi-slag, the first thrush began to shout his triple-turned 
notes, proclaiming the new year and the rites of spring. For a few 
moments the whole scene looked young, like a landscape by Poussin. 

That same night I was home again. The wind had dropped, and 
the contrast after so many weeks of storm was startling. A rusty half- 
moon hung in the mist, and the silence over earth and sky was some- 
thing to be touched and seen. A hundred yards away my dog’s nostrils 
sounded like an orchestra as he sniffed at something in the dark. I 
stood still, listening to my own blood coursing on its round. Then, 
from the church tower two and a half miles across the valley, on thé 
opposite hill, the bell struck ten. The vibrations were launched on the 
silence like a boat into water, and I heard the waves of sound steadily 
expanding, in an ear-visible geometry, rippling over me and passing 
away. 


The Garden . 

Everything water-logged this week, and nothing done in the vegetable 
garden. But in one odd corner a fine show of sweet violets (Czar), and 
in several clumps round the pond the shapely little Amaryllis Sternbergia 
stands up out of a quilt of fallen willow leaves. The cherry trees are 
standing nearly naked, with their garments round their feet. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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Mr. Frean can hardly believe that 
he’s been temporarily banished from the 
North. But as Mr. Peek says, it’s all for 
the best, as this zoning scheme saves trans- 
port and helps to win the war. There are 
limited supplies of Vita-Weat in the South 
of England and Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean 
hope that you will get some from time to 
tume to help keep you fit and cheerful 


Vita-Weat.... 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits 














To-day 


British Railways are on Active 
Service, proud to be playing their 
part in the liberation of Europe 
and the Far East 


To-morrow 


British Railways will be on Public 
Service again, striving to give you 
better and even more efficient 
travelling conditions than ever 
before 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


GWR-LMS~-LNER-SR 
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7 
orFFERENS 


For the time being the resources 
of Braemar are almost entirely 
devoted to Utility Knitwear. 





Each garment is signed with 
the ‘Braemar’ name, which in 
itself is an assurance that here 
is Utility with a difference— 
knitwear of standard quality 
produced with the skill, experi- 
ence and superb good taste of a 
very famous firm. 


Innes, Henderson 
and Co. Etd. 
Hawick + Scotland 





Conserving the 


Food Value of our Milk 









INGREDIENTS OF MILK CHOCOLATE 
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MILK 
SOLIDS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
PRODUCED 











1LK Chocolate is a convenient medium for carrying, 
storing and conserving milk, but there is much more 
to it than that. . . Fresh dairy milk consists of two elements 
—water, which averages 874%, and ‘ milk solids’ (fats, 
protein and milk sugar), which contain calcium, phosphorus 
and Vitamin D and which constitute the whole food value 
of the milk. As the chart shows, Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate 
retains all the milk solids of all the milk used, and only 
the water is eliminated, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


New Zealand and the War 
New Zealand: a Working Democracy. By Walter Nash. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


THE social experiments of New Zealand have recently attracted a 
good deal of attention in this country, and this authoritative survey 
by the New Zealand Minister of Finance, though written in the first 
instance for the United States market, will be welcomed by English 
readers. The introductory chapters on the land and its people 
and on its economic structure and social legislation are brief but 
make a commendable effort at impartiality. The heart of the book 
lies in the five chapters devoted to a clear and full summary of the 
New Zealand war effort, both on the battlefield and on the home 
front. Though the outlines may be familiar to the serious student 
of Dominion affairs, nothing like this detailed account has been 
previously available in England. In particular, there has been little 
precise information about New Zealand’s role in the Pacific war. 
‘The presence of New Zealand troops at certain points in the South 
Pacific area even before September 1939, the garrisoning of Fiji and, 
after the fall of France, of Tahiti, were no doubt open secrets in 
New Zealand but have not, so far as the reviewer is aware, previously 
been made public here. Mr. Nash does well to mention the effects 
of the fall of France, not merely in opening her Pacific islands as 
well as Indo-China to attack, but in withdrawing the French fleet 
from the Atlantic and Mediterranean and thus greatly reducing the 
ability to send naval reinforcements on which British Pacific strategy 
had been based. 

The date (26 May, 1942) on which South Pacific headquarters were 
set up in Auckland and United States forces began to arrive in New 
Zealand also leads to a point of importance. “New Zealand has 
never asked for American forces to be sent down there merely for 
the purpose of defending New Zealand against possible attack. . . 
Nor have New Zealanders ever been in doubt about their ability 
to look after their own defence, given the planes, the tanks, the guns 
and other supplies that are essential. American .forces are in New 
Zealand for offensive rather than defensive purposes.” The worst 
period had indeed passed before American forces had actually 
landed in New Zealand, though not, of course, before the protecting 
shadow of American power had been cast over the country. The 
account of the economic war effort of New Zealand, its man-power 
problems and policy, its agricultural and industrial production, its 
economic stabilisation scheme and its taxation policy, is necessarily 
less exciting but deserves the attention of every student of current 
affairs. 

Mr. Nash’s general views on economic and social policy are fairly 
well known in this country. They have secured the support of the 
New Zealand voter at three successive general elections ; and in 
spite of political controversy which occasionally waxes fierce, they 
do not differ so radically from those of the opposite party as super- 
ficial observers might suppose. New Zealand is very British in the 


| A VICTORIAN | 


— DIARIST | 


Edited by HON. E. C. F. COLLIER | 

Extracts from the Journals of Mary Lady Monkswell, 1873-1895 

Robert, second Lord Monkswell, was a fervent Gladstonian and for | 
many years closely associated with political life. Lady Monkswell’s 
journals provide a valuable period picture of later Victorian years, 
giving sidelights on many eminent men and women and a record of 
customs and manners of the times. With Illustrations. 16s. net 


ANGHARAD’S | 
ISLE | 
By MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN | 


The author achieved a notable success with his first book, Sand in the 
Glass, which gives a most arresting picture of his own early days 

















Welsh countryside in the 19th century. 10s. 6d. net 
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in a Glamorgan village. This new book is a romance of the same | 
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tendency to make its most fiercely controverted measures, within 
a few years, accepted foundations of the national life. Mr. Nash calls 
himself “a socialist in the sense that I believe that a major responsi- 
bility of government is to provide collectively for the economic 
welfare and security of the individual.” The Opposition do not calj 
themselves socialists and indeed profess a hearty dislike of the term, 
but they would probably accept the explanatory clause. The con- 
flict in New Zealand politics—in so far as it is more than a conflict 
between farmers on the one side and town workers on the other— 
is about the delimitation of the fields of individual and collective 
effort and about the means of attaining generally accepted ends, 
Mr. Nash seems, indeed, to be most open to criticism in the opti- 
mistic assumptions about the population prospects of New Zealand 
which he shares with most other New Zealand public men, past 
and present. 

The most controversial part of the book is the last hundred odd 
pages, which Mr. Nash entitles “ Reflections of a New Zealander.” 
It must frankly be said that from a literary point of view they mar 
the unity of the book. One is often hard put to it to remember that 
New Zealand is Mr. Nash’s subject, and disposed to wish that the 
material—and there is much—on the post-war outlook and plans of 
New Zealand had been made the principal theme of these chapters 
rather than used to illustrate more general topics. Many English 
and still more American readers, it is true, like discussions about 
the future to start from authoritative statements of principle like 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. It is hard, however, 
to conduct such idealistic discussions without treading on dangerous 
ground. Mr. Nash is a sufficiently shrewd and experienced poli- 
tician to avoid many of the pitfalls. But is it wise to say that it 
will be the task of the more advanced peoples “to see that, before 
attempting to better their own living standards when these are 
already high, the essentials of life are made abundantly available 
to those less fortunately placed?” If taken literally, this means 
that there should be no attempt to better the standard of living in, 
for example, the United States and New Zealand until the extra- 
ordinarily complex nutrition problems of India and China have been 
solved. In another place Mr. Nash appears to suggest that the 
educational systems of members of the World Organization should 
not be permitted “to cast doubts on the principles of the Four 
Freedoms.” But does the Soviet Union accept the principle of 
freedom and expression? Let us hope that it may, but it certainly 
will not do so under pressure from outside. W. P. Morrett. 


The Art of Henry Moore 


Henry Moore: Sculpture and Drawings. With an Introduction by 


Herbert Read. (Lund Humphries. £3 3s.) 


On Bryher, in the Isles of Scilly, a fortnight ago, a doctor and I 
discovered the skull and skeleton of a dolphin, half in the sand. He 
was excited—and I was, too, as he pointed them out—by certain 
features of structure and adaptation, ridges of bone curved back 
by powerful muscles, the blow-hole passages curving up to the top 
of the skull. But both of us, I think, were rationalising our excite- 
ment in the skull, which we really found a curious object, of life and 
death, and flotsam, and involution of form. We were feeling, and 
up to a point disguising, a curiosity and interest such as Henry Moore 
feels in the world’s diversity of natural objects, the forms he enjoys 
in order to make his own forms and his own images. 

Those who look, perhaps a little unwillingly, perhaps a litte 
bewildered, perhaps with the irritation which can come, with 
bewilderment, from unfamiliarity—those who look through this big 
book of Moore’s sculpture and drawings might remember thal 
dolphin. And a good deal else. They might remember to forget 
—as Mr. Read urges them to do in his introduction—our recently 
born idea of the Beautiful, and realise that the Beautiful is some 
thing which has been put upon art and artists from the outside, by 
ourselves. It is not what the artist, by and large, has worked by. 
The artist is, per se, the curious man, Courbet noticing the tri 
legs of two wrestlers, Gerard Hopkins being taken for a natural by 
the gardener because he saw him staring at a piece of glass in the 
gravel, or Palmer seeing the whole of the art in the grounds in 4 
coffee cup. Whatever in one period or another, under one surface 
influence or another, the products eventually have been, or how- 
ever the aims have been put, artists have worked in that way. Mr. 
Read quotes—and asks the reader and those who look at Moore's 
work to memorise, as “an epitome of the modern movement m 
sculpture””—a statement from Rodin: “By following Nature one 
obtains everything. When I have a beautiful woman’s body as 4 
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New Impressions of Countryside Books 


THE LAND IS YOURS 
C. HENRY WARREN 


With Illustrations by 
THOMAS HENNELL, A.R.W.S. 


“He has the nicest feeling for the soil, its smell, its colour, its 
texture. He is at his best in his descriptions ... of . . . Essex. 
Under his pen the country . . . shines with a new lustre.” The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
“ All that is best in the English countryside can never die so long as 
books like Mr. Warren’s can be written.” Country Life. 

(2nd Impression) 10s. 6d. net 


The -Story of a Pytchley Fox 
ee BB > 
With Illustrations by 
D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD 

“T allot pride of place to.‘ Wild Lone’ in its particular sphere... 
ranks very high in the literature of the chase.” Daily Telegraph. 
“Indisputably the year’s best book about wild life in England.” 
Daily Mail. (4th Impression) 10s. 6d. net 


HITLER’S WHISTLE 
A. G. STREET 


“ A book that no lover of rural England should miss . . . illustrated 
by fifteen excellent photographs by Eric Guy.” The Times Literary 
Supplement. : 
“ Few books would give the interested a better, more comprehensive 
picture of British agriculture during the war than this . . . a literal, 
vivid, day-to-day record of farming activity . . . forthright comments 
. a fascinating book.” Western Mail. 
(2nd Impression) Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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Daw CECIL: 


has already won a place in the front rank of con- 
temporary critical biographers, although he has only 
produced four full-length works in fifteen years. 


His last book, The Young Melbourne, is only a 
preliminary volume. There is still to come a longer 
work on the mature Lord Melbourne, to the making 
of which much new material of the first importance 
will go. But war conditions have temporarily made 
this material inaccessible; in the meantime Cecil is 
at work on a book of imaginative reconstructions of 
two or three or four “ private lives.” Based on real 
people, informed with research and vital with 
understanding of human nature, this may well prove 
to be the most remarkable creation to date of a 
remarkable writer. 


At the time these notes are written the following 
Cecil titles should be obtainable :— 


The Stricken Deer (the life of Cowper) 


Hardy the Novelist and 


Early Victorian Novelists. 
SSSSsS Sees Sees seeSeeeeaeeeeaee eeeaen 
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The Silent 
Traveller in 
Oxford 


CHIANG YEE 


A charming book in which this talented Chinese writer and 
artist gives his impressions of the scenery, buildings and people 
of Oxford. It is superbly illustrated from drawings by the 
author, including many in colour. 16s. 


Redskin Morning 


and Other Stories 


JOAN GRANT 


A new and specially attractive yolume of stories for children 
by the author of The Scarlet Fish, with unique illustrations 
by Ralph Lavers. 10s. 6d. 


Spain: A Brief 
History 


Professor W. C. ATKINSON 


A book which illumines the nature of Spain’s contribution to 
the world at large and explains the political and social com- 
plexion of the country, 7s. 6d. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Three November Novels 


Compton Mackenzie 
THE NORTH WIND OF LOVE, Book ONE 
This, the first Book of the last of the Winds, 


continues Mr. Mackenzie’s narrative during 
the early thirties. It has all the variety and 
richness of the earlier books. 10/6 net 


Margaret Irwin 
YOUNG BESS 


A portrait of Queen Elizabeth in girlhood, 
set against a background of power politics. 
The study is fascinating in itself and it reveals 
the qualities of the future great queen. 9/6 net 


| Esther Forbes 
JOHNNY TREMAIN 


An_inspiriting novel about Boston in the 
War of Independence, which depicts the life of 
the lovely old town and tells the story of 


a young patriot. Ready November 16th. 8/6 net 
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model, the drawings I make of it also give me pictures of insects, 
birds and fishes. . . . Genius only comes to those who know how 
to use their eyes and their intelligence.” 

Cardinal in Moore’s sculpture is that this working of the eyes, 
this staring at the glass in the gravel, or the coffee-grounds, or, with 
Moore especially, at the dolphin’s skull, or the water-hollowed 
limestone, or the broken holfows of a shell, is much more obvious 
in the results, in the sculpture, much less concealed behind the 
work in the privacy of his mind and his notebooks. “ Sculpture,” 
says Mr. Read, “is the creation of solid forms which give aesthetic 
pleasure.” I might cavil at “pleasure” and at “ aesthetic,” which 
partakes more of the Beautiful than of the Interesting (which, I 
take it, is Moore's aim); but Mr. Read means that the sculptor is 
free to make what shapes he likes, to represent what he likes, and 
te liberate himself from the particular kind of representation which 
too many of us still think must be sculpture’s, or painting’s, sine 
qua non. 

Looking through the three hundred or so excellent photos of 
nearly every piece of sculpture by Moore, and of many of his 
drawings, I would deny that Moore does not represent: he only 
does not represent in the Beautiful manner of Renaissance dictation, 
or .its semi-scientific, debased fag-end. To those with eyes (and, 
incidentally, fourteen years’ increasing knowledge of Moore’s work 
has cleared my eyes to much that is interesting in the wor'd, from 
the tension of tree roots to hollows in stone or the clean delicate 
structure of a mosquito)—to those with eyes, Mocre’s “ following of 
nature” constantly gives representational hints, it gives hints which 
start one on the full feelings his sculpture can rouse, with all its 
niceness of craft, and moving p!ay of curve and volume and shape 
and line. : 

Mr. Read points out the union which Moore contrives between 
two usually opposed and exclusive notions of art, the “organic” 
notion of an art deriving from the rounded shapes of life, 
and the “constructive” notion of an art of mentally contrived 
geometric shapes ; but there is one thing which I think he over- 
emphasises and too readily accepts—it is in his statement that “ the 
aim of a sculptor like Henry Moore is to represent his conceptions 
in the forms natural to the material he is working in.” “Suppose a 
woman to be made of stone,” Mr. Read seems to agree and Moore 
to say sometimes in his sculpture, “this is what stone, instead of 
flesh, would make of womanly volumes.” Mr. Read nearly allows 
this to account for what Mr. Morning Dress, R.A., wou'd call Mr. 
Moore’s distortions ; it suggests what, in fact, does seem to occur 
sometimes—that the sculptor is being bullied by his material. Often 
the best of Moore’s sculpture is far away from common sense 
appearance or near to it—often the least effective lies in between, 
when Mr. Moore, in obedience to this dogma, does allow himself to 
be bullied by stone cr wood. Surely stone, or wood, can be made 
to obey—up to the point of danger at which its nature would be 
violated ? 

There, I think, as some of the plates in this fine book recall—the 
finest, most complete, and most ably prefaced of any book given 
to a living English artist—there, decidedly, is a weakness in Moore ; 
and I wish it had been faced by Mr. Read. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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modern historian to turn the spot- 
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favourite and reputed lover of the 
Virgin Queen November 12s. 6d. 
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Medical Soc.ology 


Foundations of Human Conflicts. By William A. Brend. 
and Hall. 15s.) 


Dr. WILLIAM ALFRED BREND, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), M.R.CP,, 
Barrister-at-Law, died on October 5th, in his seventy-second year, 
I first crossed friendly pens with Willie Brend (as his friends fami- 
liarly spoke of him) more than thirty years ago. The Health Insur- 
ance Act of Mr. Lloyd George was in the air, and Brend and I held 
slightly different views as to the relation which should hold good 
between the doctors and the State. Brend had a distinguished 
career at Cambridge and at his medical school. At every stage he 
took scientific honours, ending with the gold medal in state. 
medicine in the London M.D. Then, for a time, he tried general 
clinical practice at Brill in Buckinghamshire ; but, not unnaturally, 
this was not a success, and he found his position ridiculous and 
impossible. He determined to be a coroner and began to read for 
the bar, meanwile acting as secretary to the Medico-Legal Society, 
He became a_ recognised authority on medical jurisprudence, on 
which he lectured at Charing Cross Medical School with great 
success. He had experience in the last world war as neurologist to 
the Ministry of Pensions.. It was as a referee under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act that I last met him. He was a very dogmatic 
man, in his conversation at any rate; but I personally found him 
very tolerant and entertaining, with a wide range of artistic and 
philosophic knowledge and wisdom. So much for the author of 
Foundations of Human Conflicts. What of the book itself? 

First of all, it is written with the candour, the slight dogmatism, 


(Chapman 


the knowledge, the profundity and energy which the above brief: 


sketch of the writer’s personality would lead one to expect. Through- 
out the book Dr. Brend concerns himself with the psychological 
principles which control or influence men acting in aggregates— 
whether families, or tribes, or countries, or nations. It is a com- 
monplace that man has obtained a larger measure of control over 
his physical environment than has any other known animal. “He 
alone of the animal kingdom has been able to modify his sur- 
roundings so as to enable him to live in any climate from the 
Arctic to the Tropics, and wherever he has gone he has made 
the earth yield her fruits for his support. But he has-yet to learn 
to control his emotional environment.” That all is not well with 
humanity in the world everyone must agree. We talk about 
“aggressor” nations ; and, while it is true that in any individual 
war one of the belligerents is usually far more responsible than 
the other, there is scarcely a nation which at some time or other 
has not shown aggressiveness towards its neighbours. Morcover, to 
quote again: “there is not a religion which has not been bitterly 
intolerant of other religions and of heresies within its own faith, 
Christianity most of all ; and there is scarcely a people who have not 
been rent by social divisions, sometimes terminating in civil war. 
The lambs of one generation become the lions of the next.” 

No doubt men have not yet learned the art of governing them- 
selves ; old beliefs and old values fade and go, and are replaced 
by a vacuum. Men are everywhere striving to be free only to 
find themselves in new chains. Brend reminds us that in Britain, 
between the two world wars, millions of people were “ unemployed” 
for years and living in considerable poverty, while areas of fertile 
land went out of cultivation, to be later recovered at the price of 
great labour and expense. The United States, “with more than 
half the gold in the world buried in its cellars, passed through the 
greatest economic crisis on record; yet allcwed vast areas of land 
to become desert through sheer lack of forethought.” It does 


indeed seem true that more harm is done in the world by ignorance | 


and stupidity than by intentional ill-will, We are reminded that 
“many conflicts between nations have occurred against the wishes 
of the majority of the people affected, circumstance§ apparently push- 
ing them into positions in which conflict becomes inevitable. This 
is particularly true of international strife, and it is safe to say that 
the great majority of people in all countries do not want war. Until 
actual hostilities begin, they have no desire to kill masses of un- 
known men in another country against whom they have hitherto 
felt no hostility.” To sum up, this is a simply written, straight- 
forward book ; outspoken, unaffected, and calculated to make the 
average reader sit up and take notice. It may be said, with some 


measure of formal truth, that it contains and puts forward no new | 


fact, and advances no new doctrine—that it is nothing more than a 
well-ordered anthology. 
whether this charge is or is not true. 
not only to read, but to buy. 


In my opinion it is a 
Harry Roserts. 
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I am not sufficiently widely- read to judge 
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Forthcoming | 





| Francis Brett Young 
THE ISLAND, An English Epic 


Hervey Allen 
BEDFORD VILLAGE 


Robert Henriques 
THE JOURNEY HOME 


Robert Payne 
THE CHINESE SOLDIER and Other Stories 


THE WINDMILL 


| 
| 
Being a selection of essays, papers, stories and verses which, by 
reason of their varied opinion and styles, make a special claim to 
the attention of any thoughtful reader in search of entertainment 
and the stimulation of original ideas. 
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In the Autumn of 1943 
we introduced a new 


author of Children’s Books— 


°MALCOLM 
SAVILLE 


with 


MYSTERY 
at WITCHEND 


(Third impression ready) 
Country Life: 

= One of the best children’s books of the year.” 
Times Literary Supplement: 

“A well-constructed story with plenty of swift 
movement.” 


now 


This Autumn we are publishing 
a new title by this popular author 
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GATES 


Illustéations by 


BERTRAM PRANCE 
Wrapper design in full colour 
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Each 7/6 Net 
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NEW ADDRESS : 7, JOHN STREET, 
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A WALK IN THE SUN 


by HARRY BROWN Published 
This short novel about a platoon of Yankee soldiers during a beach- 
head battle in Italy heralds the birth of a remarkable new talent. 
“Tt has the spiritual quality of a Conrad or a Saint Exupéry.”— 
AnpRE Maurots. 


THE CONDITION OF MAN 


by LEWIS MUMFORD. 16 plates. 25s net. 


The author of The Culture of Cities has now produced the sequel, an 

impressive account of the development of the civilized community, 

of where modern man came from and what he is headed towards. 
November 


THE CASE FOR AFRICAN 
FREEDOM 


by JOYCE CARY. 2 maps. About 7s. 6d. net 


This greatly enlarged edition outlines a plan for an attack on the 
problems of African poverty, backwardness and exploitation. It 
deals not only with the Africans, but with the authorities responsible 
for them. Early December 


6s net. 


478 pp. 
































EBooks worth reading—limited stocks available. 


TIME AND CHANCE 


Joan Evans 
The story of Arthur Evans and his Forebears. 
“Entirely charming . . .. a pleasant, informative and extremely 
readable family history.’"—Spectator. J+ net 


SEVEN WINTERS 


Elizabeth Bowen 
Memories of a Dublin Childhood. 


“She not only brings a particular past to life, but makes the reader 
enter into it.’’—Listener. 3/6 nev 


DARKNESS OVER GERMANY 
E. Amy Buller 


“A particularly interesting book on the state of pre-war Germany, 
especially its mental state.’’—Liverpoo! Post. 6 net 


DIPLOMACY AND GOD 


George Glasgow 
* The challenging quality is the merit of the book . 
the courage of his views.’’—Observer. 


TO CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 
John Armitage 


“* As a courageous attempt to apply the Gospel to social questions it 
may be warmly commended.”’—Times Literary Suppt. /- net 


A CENTURY OF BANK RATE 
R. G. Hawtrey 


“*No better book could be recommended. A standard work tor 
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net 


students of currency and finance.’’—Ffinancial Times. /6 net 
THE GOLD STANDARD: In Theory and Practice 
R. G. oe 
* One of the classics of monetary literature.’’—The Banker. 
4th Edition. 7/6 net 


INSURANCE FOR ALL AND EVERYTHING 
Sir Ronald Davison 


“* He has made an attempt to get away from the (Beveridge) report 
itself and translate it into terms of practical experience."’— 
Manchester Guardian 1/6 net 
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The Free Churches and the Future 


The Free Church Tradition in the Life of England. By E. A. 
Payne. (Student Christian Movement Press. 6s.) 


“In the generation that has passed since the great Liberal landslide 
of 1906, one of the greatest changes in the English religious and 
social landscape has been the decline of Nonconformity.” ; 

This sentence from Professor D. W. Brogan defines the main 
interest of Mr. Payne’s book. How is this decline to be accounted 
for? Must it continue or can it be arrested? Should it be welcomed 
or should it be regretted? 

Of the immense value of the contribution of the Free Churches 
to the life of England there can be no question. It has been indis- 
pensable to the achievement of our civil and religious liberties and 
to the effectual working of political democracy. If any one doubts 
this, Mr. Payne’s scholarly survey of the history of the Free Churches 
should remove his doubts. But past services are no guarantee of 
present usefulness. Has the Free Church witness served its purpose 
and is it time that the Free Churches should softly and silently 
vanish away? 

The analysis of the causes of decline may supply the answer. 
Mr. Payne devotes a chapter to the twentieth century and describes 
this period by the one word “hesitancy.” Free Churchmen became 
less sure, not of their principles, but of their right application to 
twentieth-century conditions. Hesitancy implies uncertain if not 
divided leadership. The Student Christian Movement itself and 
the circumstances which made it possible tended to drive a wedge 
between the older leaders of militant Nonconformity and the rising 
generation of leaders who had been educated with Anglicans and 
had co-operated with them on terms of friendship and equality. The 
Passive Resistance Movement of 1902 was thedast demonstration of 
the older fighting Nonconformity. It did not command the con- 
vinced support of younger men. Both in Church and State, the 
urgent need seemed to be not so much independence as union, not 
so much self-help as co-operation. The claims of Labour presented 
the same sort of necessity for readjustment. Neither the Liberal Party 
nor the Free Churches were able to make the readjustment quickly 
enough. The decline may have been due in no small measure to 
the fact that too many Free Churchmen followed Dr. John Clifford 
in the Passive Resistance Movement and too few followed him in his 
sympathies with Labour. 

If this were all, it would be natural to expect a recovery of balance 
and a new direction of aim as hesitancy gives way to a firmer grip 
on the situation. But there are other factors at work for which 
Free Churchmen are not mainly responsible. At the beginning of 
the century, William James described our generation as religiously 
inhibited. He stressed the widespread effectiveness of “ the agnostic 
vetoes upon faith as something weak and shameful, under which so 
many of us today lie cowering, afraid to use our instincts.” In such 
an atmosphere, Churches which insist on conscious personal faith 
suffer most. Then the last war and the subsequent disillusionment 
weakened political Liberalism and the Free Church tradition. The 
two have much in common, and in particular both the Liberal 
Party and the Free Churches in their times of greatest influence 
united men and women of different classes in common convictions. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 
IN A FREE SOCIETY 
SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE, M.P. 


Here is the sequel to the famous Beveridge Report. 
Beveridge believes that unemployment can be avoided without 
the sacrifice of any of the essential liberties of British citizens, 
His book is in seven parts and includes, besides a statement 


of policy for full employment, a survey of unemployment in 


peace, of full employment in war, and of the internal and 


international implications of full employment. 


Ready on Thursday. 12s, 6d. net 
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If the decline of Liberalism and Nonconformity means that politics 
in England are to be dominated by parties devoted to class-interests, 
the decline is an unmitigated disaster. 

The failure of Liberalism on the continent is due to the absence 
of a genuinely Free Church in the leading countries. Bernanos 
speaks of “the unhappy condition of men of good will in modern 
society which gradually eliminates them, as a bye-product that can 
be turned to no good account. A man of good will has no longer 
any party.” Qomething like the Free Church tradition is needed to 
save Europe. It must not be allowed to die out in the land of its 
birth. H. G. Woon. 


Tovey on Music 

Musical Articles from the Encyclopedia Britannica. By Donald 

Francis Tovey. Edited by Hubert J. Foss. (Oxford University 

Press. 12s. 6d.) 
D. F. Tovey was a great musical scholar, endowed with a pro- 
digious memory, some wit and uncertain taste. For fifty years an 
inveterate musical inferiority complex in our nation has led to a 
persistent over-valuation of our musicians by our critics; even 
those few capable of useful and illuminating criticism have shrunk 
from applying any powers they might possess to such an unpatriotic 
task as penning a single word that might be considered disparaging. 
Tovey suffered with the rest from this undiscriminating acceptance. 
He was more than gifted enough to be taken seriously, but in the 
England of his time that seriousness—especially in musical matters 
—was not to be had, with the consequence that Tovey became more 
and more facetious and capricious. He was, within limits, a com- 
petent pianist, as well as Reid Professor of Music in the Univers'ty 
of Edinburgh. As the latter he spoke and wrote about Beethoven 
with real perception ; as the former he seemed incapable (at his 
London recitals) of playing Beethoven’s sonatas with a proper grasp 
of their rhythmic outlines. He had not the discipline of a great 
executant, and took refuge in capricious fancifulness. But nearly all 
his faults as a pianist or conductor were the outcome of his musical 
environment in this country, where the standards in these matters 
were definitely lower than on the Continent. In respect of know- 
ledge he was the amateur, but could hold his own with the most 
erudite Continental musicians ; it was in the practice not the theory 
of his beloved art that he was weakest. 

Consequently he is at his best in his musical writings. His com- 
poritions—including the ’cello concerto he wrote for Casals—are 
mcely examples of memory music, the sort of things that virtuoso 
conductors like Weingartner produce—utterly uncreative, without 
the smallest touch of personality. It is therefore not surprising to 
find that his most scholarly articles are his best—such as the articles 
in this book on counterpoint, fugue, sonata. When it comes to 
purely aesthetic values Tovey is much less reliable ; some of his 
jokes, such as that on Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord ”—“ we may 
thankfully hope that that chord is now lost for ever”—are good, 
but they inspire a fear that his sense of fun could outbalance his 
judgement ; what he writes about opera is often more shan dubious, 
and his German education kept him ignorant of the work of Grétry, 
Monsigny, Berlioz and others in this field. I think he misunder- 
stands Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte; while not a word of his indicates 
that he was sensitive to Wagner’s radical weakness, a weakness 
that has become more and more apparent to all good musicians 
whose awareness of higher values is not swamped by their 
susceptibility to the sheer voluptuousness of masses of rich sound. 

W. J. Turner. 


Fiction 

The Shrimp and the Anemone. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam. 8s. 6d) 
Men Die Alone. By Michael Leigh. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 
Retreat, Hell! By William Martin Camp. (Constable. 10s.) 

The Shrimp and the Anemone has for its background that remote, 
yet now curiously romantic period known as Edwardian. Mr. L. P. 
Hartley describes for us the limited world of childhood. Eustace 
is a well-behaved little boy, so hag-ridden by his sister that he 
seldom attempts any action without first considering the effect it 
is likely to have on Hilda. She is both ruthless and powerful ; they 
have no mother, so consequently her dominant personality grows 
and is nourished by the hold she has on the nine-year-old boy. He 
is sensitive, dependant, but intelligent ; for while Hilda bosses him 
and makes him feel guilty, he loves her, though this does not pre 
vent him from being critical of her conduct, since she has forced 
him into the habit of examining her own. There are the small events 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 295 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
November 14th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 21d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published m the followmg issue.) 

















g. These are made with these and a 


xR A 
ae Fellow of the Royal Society. (8.) 





1. Suitable nick-name for a pikeman. 15. Paper money as flavour is rising. (8.) 
(9.) 17. Vigorous. (¢.) 

6. Man’s father. (5.) 19. “When, like committed » 

10. French goods. (6.) , with shriller throat shall sing.” 

11. “The liner, she’s a  lady,”—this (Lovelace.) (7.) 


might be her spouse. (8.) 20. Thanks to a confused pilot -we get 





12. It’s always record weather in their the palm. (7.) 
case. (10.) 21. A motionless something unnamed. 
13. It might have been ours. (4.) (7.) 
14. The heart of Poe. (8.) 23. Able to make troop. (5.) 
16. “ Harry the king, Bedford and > 25. It’s just wrong. (5.) 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and 
Gloucester.” (Shakespeare.) (6.) SOLUTION TO 
18. Nobody wants to draw them. (6.) 


20. Tearless. (Anag.) (8.) CROSSWORD No. 293 


22. A game for photographers. (4.) 














24. It might with reason be called the 
strait gate. (6, 4.) 

26. Not the instrument of a dull Hebrew. 
(4, 4.) 

27. Turn. (6.) 7 
28. ““E’en in our live their 
wonted fires.” (Gray.) (5.) : 
29. “Sent up Unity, Claribel, Assyrian 
—— and Golden Gain.” (Kipling.) 

(9.) 
DOWN 
2. Hard times. (4, 3.) 
3. “Crier ————, makes the fairy 
oyes.” (Shakespeare.) (9.) 
4. A lunar change. (5.) 
§. Fall back. (7.) 
7. Prodigal fare. (5.) 
8. Time off has a certain ending. (7.) 











SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 17th 
The winner of Crossword No. 293 is Mrs. DUNCAN-JONES, The 
Deanery, Chichester. 
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K.L.G. Sparking Plugs are bearing 3 
responsibility on land, at sea, and in the air. 
The concentrated energy of the whole organisation 
is now striving to serve the Services. 

Technical developments have been far reaching 
and will be made available to all users of petrol 
engines as soon as the requirements of the Services 
have been met. 
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¢eAn account at Barclays 


The private banker of the past possessed local know- 
ledge and was able to give his intimate personal attention 
to the banking affairs of his customers. Barclays Bank, 
whose history extends back to the days of the goldsmith 
bankers of the seventeenth century, has carried on this 
tradition by incorporating in its present vast organi- 
zation a system of local control through Local Head 
Offices. This arrangement secures for customers all 
the advantages associated with the private banker of 
old, and at the same time ensures that customers’ 
requirements are dealt with on the spot and with the 
greatest possible speed. 

You are invited to consult the Manager of any Branch 
of the Bank concerning the facilities which are available 
to help you. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
54 Lombard Street, London, 





E.C.3 
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It is almost impossible to imagine the mental 

anxiety of those who, in addition to the difficulties 

common to us all, are facing the possibility of 
blindness. For many of them 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


represents the last hope. They surely must not 
seek our aid in vain. Will you please send a gift 
to help us to raise the 


£60,000 needed this year 





Pa 


MOORFIE 
MOORFIELDS | 


EYE HOSPITAL 











CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
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which loomed so large in the lives of children when this century 
was in its first decade: carriage drives, picnics, dancing classes and 
the like. For all the handicaps, many indeed, under which Eustace 
struggles so lamely, he does occasionally defy the edicts of his odious 
sister, though the cost is never less than outrageous. It is she who 
pushes him, very much against his own inclinations, into knowing 
the odd, eccentric and invalid maiden lady, of whom he has heard 
such terrible legends. She befriends him, opens up new and bril- 
liant vistas for him; eventually leaving him a legacy substantial 
enough to alter his future. Mr. Hartley’s theme fits smoothly into 
the period chosen for it; his characters, many and various, reflect 
their world with nonchalant skill: among these portraits, mirrored 
with all the coloured brilliance of miniatures, that of Eustace suc- 
cessfully maintains its centre place. An unusual novel which should 
greatly please those who enjoy unsentimental studies of childhood. 
Men Die Alone is a first novel dealing with the struggle in Russia. 
The author, Mr. Michael Leigh, tells how after a ferocious attack, a 
small detachment of Red Army soldiers find themselves isolated 
behind the German lines. They have little in the way of supplies, 
either of food or ammunition, and the weather is winter’s snow and 
winds. ~ They discuss their situation briefly and unanimously decide 
on an attempt at rejoining their comrades, when and where they can. 
For greater safety, in the difficult journey ahead, they split into a 
couple of groups. They have hardly begun their dangerous retreat 
to the hills when they encounter a German patrol, and one of their 
number is killed. An elderly soldier, wounded in the earlier battle, 
is armed with a tommy-gun and left to cover their retreat. The 
groups are now hopelessly divided. We follow the progress of 
one, led by a young corporal, who in the days of peace had been 
a tractor driver. Among its number is a young nurse. After ten 
minutes’ rapid withdrawal they hear the old soldier’s gun in action. 
Soon they have gained a rough shelter, where they can rest and 
hide during the night. The corporal discovers that the nurse has 
been wounded in the arm. She tears the insignia off her uniform, 
in order that she may carry and use a gun. This is but the be- 
ginning ; by the time the story has been told only two of the small 
party are left alive. Mr. Michael Leigh is a find; he has a lively 
and vivid imagination ; his novel is a considerable achievement. 
Retreat, Hell! arrives most opportunely ; with news of the new 
campaign in the Philippines coming strong and well, it is given a 
topical quality which adds flavour to its other excitements. The 
story opens in Shanghai on a cold November day, just before 
America was precipitated into the war by the dastardly attack on 
Pearl Harbour. Told in the first person by one of three friends, all 
members of the famous American Marine Corps, we see them under 
embarkation orders. The author, through the words of his prin- 
cipal figure, pays a touching and devoted tribute to the character 
of the gallant Chinese people. Front Shanghai they go straight into 
the fighting line at Cavite. It is a terrible story of an epic struggle, 
related with naive simplicity which wins sympathy and admiration 
for the courage and endurance of these young men, who though 
often sentimental and fond of boasting, nevertheless fought against 
hideous odds with tiger-like ferocity, through the slow and bitter 
withdrawal, for their last stand at Corregidor. JOHN HAMPSON. 








EDWIN MORGAN 7/6 net 
This is a brief critical biography of Baudelaire, its title being suggested 
by the name of the poet’s most famous book Les Fleurs du Mal—a work 
passionately attacked in his own day and in ours no less passionately 
defended. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


WALLACE FOWLIE 6/- net 
Here we have a study of modern French writers as various as Proust, 
Gide, Mauriac, Léon Bloy, and Claudel. Mr. Fowlie has published in 
French three distinguished volumes of verse and one of criticism, in 
English numerous articles and a book about Ernest Psichari. 


RONSARD 


D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 12/6 net 
“A challenging, provoking and often exasperating book which never 
bores or leaves the reader unmoved.""—Time and Tide } 
“A detailed and continuously entertaining study of the greatest poet of | 
the French Renaissance.”—Liverpool Daily Post 
Please order from your Bookseller 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ALTHOUGH, in the stock markets, signs eagerly sought often appear 
from unexpected directions, it is little less than astonishing that 
gilt-edged stocks and front-rank industrial equities should now be 
getting a much-needed fillip from the latest move in the Govern. 
ment’s borrowing programme. Having grown accustomed to the 
periodic replacement of one series of 2} per cent. National War 
Bonds by a new series offered on almost identical terms, the market 
has been taken by surprise by the Treasury’s decision to give this 
type of loan a rest and issue a 1} per cent. Exchequer Bond repayable 
at par in February, 1950. This change of tactics is interesting in 
itself as a fresh demonstration, if one were needed, of mental 
elasticity in high quarters. The year 1950 was clear as regards 
maturities and therefore tempting to the Treasury, and, with the 
war approaching its end, institutional and other large investors are 
naturally more disposed to lend on fairly short-term rather than 
for, say, ten years. It seems to me, therefore, that the decision to 
ring the changes and offer a bond with a life of five years four months 
is good tactics. 
TERMS WELL ADJUSTED 

When one comes down to terms the 1} per cent. interest rate is 
adjusted well up to the existing yield basis for comparable issues, 
but scarcely represents any fresh tightening of the cheap-money 
screw. 

Repayable in 1950, the new bonds offer a yield midway between 
the return on Conversion 2} per cent., finally repayable in 1949, 
and that on the National War Bonds, 1951, which is just as it should 
be. It is difficult, in the circumstances, to explain the response in 
the stock markets. Not merely short-dated, but long-dated and 
irredeemable gilt-edged stocks have risen sharply, carrying front- 
rank industrial ordinary shares with them through the process of 
yield adjustment. It is all very well to argue that the new five-year 
bond will appeal strongly to the money market and to industrial 
companies with surplus funds. That is not a good reason for hoist- 
ing long-dated loans or industrial ordinary shares. One can only 
suppose that technically the stock markets were ready to go ahead, 
and this excuse has been used as a reason. Having said that, I must 
add that I expect security values to move higher on cautious lines 
in the coming months. 


HEAVY E.P.T. PAYERS—3. 

Few companies are paying more Excess Profits Tax in relation to 
their ordinary capital than Purnell and Sons, the Bristol firm of 
colour printers and specialised book printers. Whereas in pre-wat 
years profits were ranging between £30,000 and £50,000, amply 
covering a dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary capital, profits 
for the year to September 30th, 1942, were up to £229,000, and for 
1942-43 jumped to £380,000. In these two years the tax provision 
was as much as £576,000, of which at least £500,000 must have been 
Excess Profits Tax. Ordinary shareholders received a 10 per cent 
dividend paid in 1942-43 out of available net earnings of just over 
21 per cent. 

Clearly, the vast increase in profits must have been greatly 
influenced by war-time conditions, but I think it is reasonable to 
assume that, in part, the improvement is of a lasting kind. The 
reading habit has been growing, and this company has put itself in 
a position to get the benefit of the new business. 


period at a level well above the 1936-39 average, in which case the 
expected reduction in taxation must bring substantial benefits to 
the ordinary shareholders. This is apart from the ro per cent. net 
E.P.T. refund to which the company will be entitled, likely to amount 
to at least £75,000 by the end of this year. For the vear to Septem- 
ber 30th, 1944, the board has broken new ground in declaring an 
interim of § per cent., suggesting that the total will be at least 12} per 
cent. and possibly more. The §s. ordinaries, around 13s. 6d., have 
definite attractions as a lock-up holding. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


- ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


The tenth annual general meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Limited, 
was held on Friday last at Netherwood Chambers, Bradford. 

Mr. W. H. Rhodes (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.) read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s speech which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

Ladies and gentlemen—In accordance with the practice adopted 
during the war, this report of my remarks which are to be addressed to 
the shareholders present at our annual general meeting,gto be held on 
October 27, 1944, is included with the accounts for the year now in your 
possession. 

While the trading results for the year under review show that the 
total production of the company’s factories—including those additional 
units which commenced operations since the outbreak of war—has been 
maintained, the profits for the year show a slight decrease, attributable 
in the main to those difficulties inescapably associated in the fifth year of 
the war with the maintenance of adequate supplies to our customers, so 
many of whom are engaged on work of vital importance. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 

Before commenting upon the financial results, I again wish to 
record my board’s appreciation of the efforts of our managerial staff 
and regular workers during the past year; a word of commendation is 
also due to the considerable number of our part-time workers. 
Referring to the report and accounts—after making proper provision 
for depreciation of the company’s properties, plant, etc., the trading 
profit for the year amounts to £228,327, of which £161,500 has been 
absorbed to meet taxation and £25,000 placed to general reserve. The 
balance of profit—namely, £41.827—together with the amount carried 
forward from last year of £13,774, make a total of £55,601 available 
for allocation, as set forth in the accompanying report, to which your 
approval is sought. 

While I am able to report that so far during the present year our 
factories have been well engaged, your directors in reviewing the prospects 
for this year are fully aware that the hoped-for early allied victory in 
Europe and cessation of hostilities there will create for a time a period 
of transition and that this change-over can undoubtedly bring with it a 
certain amount of trading difficulties and probably some measure -of 
dislocation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE SHRIMP AND THE | 
ANEMONE 


By L. P. HARTLEY 
8s. 6d. net. 


“A more than ordinarily charming piece of work 

. unaffected thoughtfulness and grave and tender 
comedy that is wholly delightful . . . offers pure enjoy- 
ment in the reading.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Men like this to man the life-boats 
round our coast: It is your privilege 
to ensure by your contribution that. 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE well 
equipped boats for them to man. 
We know you will not fail them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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The greatest of these 
is—LOVE 


Love put into the heart of the great Lord 
Shaftesbury and Jchn Groom to rescue crippled 
girls from lives of inactivity and dependence 
by starting JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE, 
where during a period of nearly 80 years, 
thousands of cripples have been educated in 
the art of artificial lower making. Love has 
been the Key of this humane enterprise ever 
since, leading crippled girls into an active, 
useful and happy community life. This is 
carried on under ideal conditions. 
During war-time, those who are physically able are doing excellent 
war-work. 
JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE has full charge of 150 necessitous girls 
from infancy to 15 years. Their urgent need is our call to provide 
loving care in a Christian environment. 
For the Orphanage we welcome especially gifts of toys, books—any- 
thing likely to add to the happiress of the children. 
The approach of Christmas is your opportunity to send a “ Love-gift” 
to speed the work. We need your help now! 
Lord Radstock and an Honorary Council are responsible for Crippleage 
and Orphanage, ensuing economy and efficiency at all times. 

Report gladly sent on request. 
Parcels should be addressed to: JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, 
DAVENPORT HOUSE, WORFIELD, near BRIDGNORTH. Please 


send contributions to: The Secretary. 
¢ 
Head Office: 37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKCNWELL, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Workrooms and Cottage Homes:—EDGWARE 
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The Safe PERSONAL Antiseptic 
Ve 


At all Chemists 














PURELY PERSONAL. 


Cc COMPANY and a pleasant 
after-dinner King Six Cigar 














more than makes up for short 
rations. King Six Cigars are 18 
each and an excellent smoke for 
the money. 

PERSONAL 


A GREAT _SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
Lt wurned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-, List FREE.— 
Watker’s Scientiric TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane. Ilford London. 


\ SMOKE divinely soothes the nerves ; 
ri TOM LONG indeed this object serves 

»YERMALINE 

>» Most aaity Gomes | Bread. 

Ask vo 

‘NANCER SUFFERER (315-44).—Poor man, son in 

( army. daughter T.B., two school children, desperately 
Jewellery 


poor, needs extra nourishment. Please help. 
CANCER 


gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Retter, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
1LOCHES SAVE WEEKS. They speed-up your 
( Vegetables, make possible an extra crop, double 
output, provide fresh food the year round, Thirty years’ 
proof: Send for List.—Cuase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 1s learned in 
l ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
et a ~s Trust Lto., 8, Clifford Street. 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone 
REGent 5983. 
i ATS OFF TO GUY’S '—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe Appeat SkCRFTARY 
1 ELP URGENTLY NEEDED for extra expenses of 
a widow lady, aged 91, bombed out of her home. 
(Case 252). Appeal *S.”’ (DISTRESSED Gypamaxs 
AID AssociaATION, 74, Brook Green, London, 
‘| A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 Individual wition. Inclusive fee 6s, Od. 
Instalments arran For pa-ticulars apply Box No. 164. 
\ ILES TE HNICAL SCHOOL.—Vacancies _ for 
4 pupils in horticulture and agriculture. November. 
2 to 3 years’ course; 


Residential ; 
Miles Technica! 


16 years, either sex. 
SECRETARY, 


-_ fees.—Write 
School, Woodley, Berks. 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J 
a Lrp., Wine O fice Court, E.C.4, 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address, Letters 
A redirected, 5s. n.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
now for my coming 
books (price 2d.).— 


Crarke HAL 


TEW customers should appl 
4 catalogue of second-han 
N. L. Bricut, Long Ashton, Bristol. 

TAIRS BLAZING. _ . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
SS family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 

YTAMPS. a ot 250 modern colonials and foreign 
» sent on appro. at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

*YBIL RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
N and Film Agents. wee ren Dees. MSS. copied. 
43, St. Martin’s Lona, 733). 

4 Council of the Kips Society, having branches in 

the Empire and welcomes new members 
interested in Kipling’s works. —Apply : Srr CHRISTOPHER 
Rostnson, 100 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
r eo oo OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 

$0, get in touch now with the LONDON OS. 

OF JOURNALISM the only School under the 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at UCE 
FEES. Training in Journalism Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire = English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and k, Prospectus Dept. 
L.S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
So OF ORDINARY CIGARETTES? Then 

try T.T.T. Magnums. Made for the sensitive palate. 
sy — Wuitmore & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, 

71. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/ 6; 1,000, 130/-. 
Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8 
se TRIANGLE SECRET. ARIAL COLLEGE 

(Pounded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8 Residential Branch: St. Hubert’ 8 Gerrards Cross 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
wt YOU HELP those deprived of their sight to 

become useful, self-reliant citizens? Funds are 
urgently needed to carry on our work of training the Blind 
to earn their own living, especially in the realms of Music 
and Commerce. Please send donations to The Principal, 
Royat NorMAL COLLEGE FOR THE BLIND, Rowton Castle, 
Shrewsbury, (Founded 1872.) 
ws FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 

Récent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





LECTURES 


ba Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James 
Cutnc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Nov. 4—“ The Fundamental Act of 
Technique.”” Nov. 11—** The Physiological-Mechanics of 
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HE “BANK - INSURANCE” 

Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Unit holders are free from personal 
liability on partly-paid shares. 
funds exceed £15 million. ‘Managers: 
Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 





Units may be bought and sold free of 
Comm. & Stamp, and leaflet obtained 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Offered prices, and approx. yields after 
deducting management charges: 

Bank-Units so aan oe 


(40 British Banks.) Post-war recovery is 
emphasised by 34% of Trust fund being in- 
vested.in shares of Dominion and Colonial 
banks.) 

Trustees: Martins Bank Lid. 


Insurance-Units... ... 19/3 38% 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised 
“hedge”’ against inflation: a general rise in 
prices means increased premium income. 
Trustees; Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 


Bank-Insurance Units.. 18/6 33% 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust 
combines the qualities of the above two Trusts. 
Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 


Cornhill Deferred Units 10/9 
(87% Insurance, 8% Banks, 5% Gov. stock.) 
The only “ geared’’ Unit Trust, specially 
devised for those who realise the soundness 
of insurance shares as a long-term invest- 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) of these 
Units, after deduction of a semi-annual charge 
against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. 
Appreciation during past year approx. 20%. 
Dividerd paid for 1943 at the rate of 1°9973d. 
nett per Unit. H 
Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. | 














Trust 


BOSCARN HOTEL, LOOE, 
CORNWALL 
An Ashley Courtenay 
Recommended Hotel 


For details of this and others on his personally 
recommended list write:— 


ASHLEY COURTENAY, 
c/o The Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C.1 

















LECTURES 


St., Cambridge Circ., on Wed., Nov. 8th, at 6.45. 
THOUGHT RECEPTION AND PROJECTION. 
Tickets 2/- each, from 57, MortonWay, N.14, or at door. 


E OW WE THINK. Weekly Lectures on THOUGHT 
PSYCHOLOGY, by Gill Raymonde, at 9, Earlham 
Subject : 
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ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court. Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey. 











EXHIBITIONS 
a JONES GALLERY, November 8th—December 


5th. Paintings by Basil Jonzen and Kenneth Martin, 
— by Karen Jonzen.—First FLoor, Sloane Square, 
l 


JOURTRAITURE OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A collec. 
tion of portraits in oil, watercolour and pencil from 
the 16th to the 20th Century, now on view at Heal’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road W.1 
] JAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS by Robert Colquhoun, 
Robert MacBryde and John Minton.—Tue Lereveg 
GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1. Daily, 10-5,30, 
Saturdays, 10-1. 
W INTER EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS, 
including important paintings by GUARDI and 
a TO.—ArtHurR TootH & Sons, 31, Bruton 
treet, W 





EDUCATIONAL 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 


* ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP TESTS, 14th-17th 
May, 1945. Again there are no vacancies in September, 
1945, for boys of upper scholarship ages. Three scholar- 
ships are offered. One, value £90 per annum, for Senior 
School (age over 10.6 and under 11.6 on September 30th, 
1945); one, value £60, for Junior School (age over 8 and 
under 10.6 on January Ist, 1946) ; one, value £30 per annum 
for either group. 

A's lr EACHERS should use AN ENGLISH WORK. 

BOOK: 365 modern constructive English exercises 
suitable for grammar schools, secondary and public schools, 
and for adult education. Published by Otrver & Boyp Lt, 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. Price 3s. 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Posta! Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 

B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 

instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 

Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 

NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish Classes (Elementary, 

Intermediate and Advanced) by native teachers. 
Lectures in Spanish. 58, Princes Gate, e W.7. 

YOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

\ (University of London). 

Acting Principal: Mrss F. Street, M.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 13th, 
1945. The College prepares women students for theLondon 
degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarships, from 
£40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for com- 
petition in February, 1945. The last date for the receipt 
of entry forms is December 9th, 1944. For further 
particulars apply to the ar, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Su 

shee HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 

First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from: Heats 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

TPYHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 

useful training which is satisfying, oe ~ and w- 

67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 69 

or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence om 

Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


|S EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD. Housekeeper- 
Cook wanted in January for main school building. 
Duties include appointment of domestic staff, catering and 
sharing in cooking for school dinners, Monday to Friday, 
for about 150. Resident or non-resident. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Apply to the HE 
MIsTRESS. 
y}DUCATED ENGLISHWOMAN (exempt) seeks 
‘, SECRETARIAL - CORRESPONDENCE post ; 
Church, social, or political + oe or individual; 
Westminster or Chelsea. Box 173 
TATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES. 
~ Applications are invited for the Post of Travelling , 
Organiser (Woman) to the National Federation of Women’s / 
Institutes of England and Wales. Salary £300 p.a., plus 
travelling allowance. Candidates should possess organising 
ability and knowledge of and interest in country people. 
Knowledge of Welsh and experience of public speaking 
an advantage. Applications should reach the GENERAL 
SECRETARY, N.F.W.I., Abinger Hall, Dorking, Surrey, 
not later than December Ist, 1944. 
Seo OFFERED, pref. London, age 35, 15 years’ 
experience—food, shipping, Press summaries. Box 174 
\ ANTED in January, KINDERGARTEN MIS- 
TRESS or GOVERNESS, trained or experienced 





Tone Control.” Copies of past lectures available. Detailed in teaching boys under 9. Apply W. F. Hoyianp, The 
synopsis on application. Teleptone: Cobbam 2851 Downs School, Colwall, Malvern. : 
Entered as second-class mail m+tter at the New York, N.Y., rost Office, Dee. 23, 1896. Printed reat Britain by St. Crements Press, Lro., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.( wd published by Tue Srectator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Ge >i., London, W.C.1.—Friday, November 3, 1944, 
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